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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This issue represents Volume 9, Number 2, containing twenty-eight 
papers by members of the American Sociometric Association; and Volume 
9, Number 3, containing a series of sociometric and a series of psycho- 


dramatic papers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This number of Sociometry* is the first annual issue of the American 
Sociometric Association. It is the consequence of a sociometric experiment, 
the criterion of which was to make this issue reflect directly the interests 
of the membership. Each member of the Association is entitled to report 
once a year on a research project in progress, for which the Journal has 
agreed to reserve 300 words in each annual issue. In May, 1945, each 
member was given the choice of reporting on his own project or of assigning 
his space to one other member, whose research project, as described in the 
May number, aroused his interest. The result of these choices is the con- 
tributions to this issue. In some cases, members chose to report on their 
own projects; in other cases, they assigned their space to fellow members. 

One interesting feature of the poll was the wide distribution of choices. 
48 contributors were chosen from a total of 105 members eligible for 
choices in the first poll. Unfortunately, not all those chosen for contri- 
butions were able to carry out the assignments, but the percentage (40%) 
is relatively low. The new technique was applied to persons not accus- 
tomed to using it. It is always difficult to make a new pattern work with 
complete effectiveness at the first try. However, the high percentage of 
participation and the wide distribution of choices indicate the practical 
possibilities and the potentialities inherent in this new method of selecting 
contributors for a scientific journal. One point remains to be settled. This 
issue reflects the interests of the membership of the Association as of De- 
cember, 1945, when the poll was concluded. Will it satisfy their expectations 
in July, 1946? The editors urge that members comment on the issue, 
criticize it, and suggest refinements of the procedure. 

The editors are of the opinion that the quality of this issue is as 
good as that of many others in which editorial discrimination was the 
criterion. The articles have been subjected to a minimum of editing, as 
effective presentation did not appear to be indispensible. These contributions 
are in the nature of interim reports and are to be read by technicians par- 
ticularly interested in them. It will be noted that many articles have been 
requested which do not use sociometric techniques. They illustrate the wide 
variety of interests exhibited by the members of the Association. As the 
criterion of this issue was direct reflection of the interests of the members, 
inclusion of these articles appears completely justified. In future issues, 





*Number 2, from page 113 to page 185. 
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it will be interesting to follow the trends of interest among members. Only 
by use of the sociometric process can these trends be accurately reflected. ~ 

The editors wish to make one adverse comment. Apparently, judging 
by the research projects filed for publication in the May, 1945 issue, soci- 
ometrists are not at present much concerned with studies of the open com- 
munity. Adaptation of sociometric procedures to study of the open com- 
munity is the most pressing challenge to sociometrists today. Every project 
initiated in a community is undertaken by methods which have too often 
failed in the past to produce the desired results. There is no greater need 
in the United States today than the need for closer coordination of com- 
munity efforts, for enlisting wider participation in community activities, 
Yet community organizers as yet have no scientific methods which would 
insure their success in such efforts. On going into a community, they per- 
force rely upon the official leadership, the persons who already carry the 
responsibility for community development. They have no methods by which 
they can locate latent leadership, no methods by which they can identify 
the influential groups which represent the interests and desires of the rank 
and file of the community membership. Nor has there been enough ex- 
perimentation with sociometric techniques in the selection of committees, 
volunteer workers, and executives of community organizations. Despite the 
notable success which has resulted from the use of sociometric processes 
in the administration of schools, prisons, and other closed communities, 
professionals who work in open communities are as yet handicapped by 
the lack of concern shown by sociometrists in their pressing problems. 
Sociometrists study interpersonal relationships, the social atom, and the 
groupings resulting from the interrelations of social atoms. Communities 
are congeries of such groupings. The vital forces of every community are 
channeled through such groupings and the psychological networks which 
bind them together. Yet no community organizer has yet been given blue- 
prints for identifying the groupings in a community and for locating the 
psychological networks. It stands to reason that without fundamental 
knowledge of the structures through which every community functions, any 
efforts at “organizing” communities for richer or more productive living 
are sooner or later doomed to frustration. The signals of community dis- 
integration are manifold: juvenile delinquency; rivalries and dissensions 
between religious and racial groups, between workers and employers, be- 
tween students and teachers, between street-corner gangs; competition 
between official agencies for prestige and influence; high rates of neurosis 
and psychosis—one could add any number of other items to this appalling 
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list. How can these trends be arrested and cooperation substituted for 
dissension? This is the question which has been asked in the United 
States for nearly half a century. Innumerable experiments have been made 
but almost no definitive results have been achieved. Every citizen who 
attempts such experiments has to depend on methods which in the past 
have proved practically valueless. The problems to which disintegration 
gives rise will never be solved until community organizers are given new 
methods. Sociometry seems to hold out more hope as a means for discover- 
ing new methods than any development of the past twenty-five years. But 
sociometrists have not yet picked up the challenge. We hope that future 
annual issues of the American Sociometric Association will demonstrate that 
they have done so and will mark a turn in the direction of this desperately 


needed type of research. 
Marta ROGERS 


RALPH SPENCE 

















A RESTUDY OF A VERMONT VILLAGE AFTER EIGHT YEARS 


Grorce A. LUNDBERG 
University of Washington 
and 
NANCY KLUGE 
Bennington College 


A repetition of the study, “Social Attraction Patterns in a Village”, 
reported in SociomEeTry, January-April, 1938, was carried out in 1944. The 
analysis of the material from the second study is still under way and only 
the following preliminary conclusions are possible at this time: 

1. Since a period of eight years elapsed between the field interviews 
of the two studies, only about one-half of the people interviewed at the 
time of the first study were reached at the time of the second study. A 
check as to the reasons for this considerable change in the female heads 
of households revealed that among the principal reasons were the following: 
(a) death, (b) former head now living with relatives, (c) moved away, 
(d) the decided influx of new people into the village. In 1944 quite a 
few of the inhabitants of the village, including two nuclei of lower income 
constellations of 1936, had moved temporarily or permanently to nearby 
industrial centers for war employment. 

2. In spite of the fact that the first study was made during a period 
of depression whereas the second interview was made at the height of the 
war prosperity, the distribution of socio-economic scores (Chapin scale) 
remained very much the same. 

3. The principle prestige structure (Chart I in the first study) re- 
mains the “hub” of the village. Its leader has now passed her seventieth 
year and has begun to retire from active community life. She is named as 
a “best friend” only nine times in the second survey as against 17 times 
in 1936. While her “popularity” has declined both absolutely and rela- 
tively, her “prestige” remains the highest of the women in the village. (She 
received more mentions than any other woman on a new question, “If a 
famous person came to town, who should head a committee to receive him?”) 

4. Her successor in popularity seems to be emerging in a much 
younger woman who appears as an inconspicuous satellite receiving mo 
choices in 1936 (Chart VI). A number of circumstances appear to account 
for the ascendancy of the present most-chosen center of a constellation. 
The general effect of the war has been a social leveling, due to the demands 
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of war “activities”, as well as the improved economic condition of many 
families badly handicapped in this respect in 1936. This new leader, re- 
ceiving eleven choices, seems to owe her ascendancy partly to her strategic 
position between the upper and the lower middle-class, thus drawing 
choices from two levels. The war situation would be especially favorable 
for a person of this type who is reported to possess “great executive ability 
and a definite interest in the affairs of the community”. 

5. Since the first study, one Protestant clergyman has established 
himself as the center of one group. 

The above summary covers the first five constellations that have been 
charted to date. These groups include only about thirty-five percent of the 
whole population, but includes the principal popularity and prestige con- 
stellations of the village. 
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MEASUREMENT OF RECIPROCATION UNDER MULTIPLE 
CRITERIA OF CHOICE 


Joan H. CRISWELL 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 


In the use of the sociometric test, the subject is usually asked to select 
associates under one criterion of choice, for example, to choose persons 
with whom he would like to eat. Another problem of measurement occurs 
when he is asked to choose on several criteria, for instance, also those with 
whom he would like to study, and those with whom he would like to 
share recreation. The degree of group integration or reciprocation of choice 
developed by the experimental group must be measured by relating the 
results obtained to those which would occur by chance. 

In the prediction of the number of selections of a given type which 
would occur by chance in a multi-criterial situation, the problem arises 
as to whether relationships passing from one criterion to another should 
be used. Such a relationship occurs when A makes an unreciprocated choice 
of B under criterion 1 and B makes an unreciprocated choice of A under 
criterion 2. This produces a sort of interstitial mutual pair, indicating a 
closer relationship between A and B than would appear from the fact 
that neither reciprocated the other’s choice under any one criterion. The 
experimenter may therefore wish to include such relationships in his 
measurements. 

It must be emphasized, however, that if one type of cross-relationship 
is taken into account all such relationships must be counted. This means, 
for example, that if A and B choose each other under each of two criteria 
they also form two cross-mutual pairs, A choosing B under criterion 1 and 
being reciprocated under 2, B choosing A under criterion 1 and being 
reciprocated under 2. The general rule is that under c criteria with cross- 
relationships employed, a choice is counted not once but c times. If each 
of N subjects makes d selections under each of c criteria, an individual 
makes cd choices per criterion and c*d choices altogether. The total number 
of choices counted is thus c times the number actually listed by the sub- 
jects and is c? times the number made under one criterion only. 

The probability of being chosen or not chosen is based on the values 
of d and N. Therefore, when these values remain constant from criterion 
to criterion, the basic probabilities are the same for both inter-criterial 
and intra-criterial relationships. When the experimenter requests that each 
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subject make d choices only under each criterion, it is just as probable 
that A choosing B under criterion 1 will be reciprocated under 2 as it is 
that he will be reciprocated under 1. Thus to obtain the chance numbers 
of reciprocated and unreciprocated choices the fundamental probability 
formulas! for use under one criterion need only be multiplied by c? in 
order to take care of the greater number of choices employed. 

With the definitions of N, c, and d, given above and with p equalling 


and q equalling 1—p, the expression for the number of recipro- 





Rieas 
cated choices to be expected on a chance basis (R,-) becomes (1) ; 
Roo = c?N(N — 1) p? 
The formula for the chance number of unreciprocated choices (Ucc) 
becomes (2): 
Use = €7N(N — 1) pq 


Dividing equation 1 by equation 2 gives a which is the chance 
q 


ratio of reciprocated to unreciprocated choice. If R reciprocated and U 
unreciprocated choices are experimentally obtained (counting all cross- 
criterial relationships), then the extent of group coherence (I,,) can be 
expressed by the ratio (3): 

Rq 

Up 

This formula relates the experimentally derived reciprocation-non- 
reciprocation ratio to the chance ratio of choice. 

The preceding three formulas apply to cases in which Ned (total 
number of choices) is either odd or even but do not apply where d is not 
constant from subject to subject and from criterion to criterion. Adjust- 
ment for variation in d, methods of testing results on reciprocity for sta- 
tistical significance, and a fuller derivation of the formulas which have 
been given will be taken up in a later paper. 





Toe = 





*Moreno, J. L. and Jennings, H. H. Sociometric Measurement of Social Con- 
figurations, Sociometry Monographs, No. 3, Beacon House, 1945, pp. 11-12. 
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PERSONALITY FORMATION AMONG THE NAVAHO INDIANS 


CLypE KLUCKHOHN 
Harvard University 





For the past eleven years a group of collaborators, representing the 
fields of psychiatry, psychology, and anthropology, have been studying the 
development of children among the Navaho Indians living near Ramah, 
New Mexico.! The original sample consisted of 24 boys and 24 girls, se- 
lected to form as nearly as possible a cross-section of the children in the 
community from the point of view of such factors as economic position, 
age of parents, birth order in the family, etc. Nine of these children have 
died, and 3 have moved so far away as to make continued study impractical. 
However, 8 replacements were added in the years 1938-40. “Controls” 
have been achieved through investigations for special purposes of a sample 
of 36 children (by Dorothea Leighton, M.D. in 1942) and of another of 
16 children (by Janine Chappat, Ph.D. in 1944-6). These two groups 
were made up about equally of children from the longitudinal study and 
of other children from the same population. Also, during various years 
all the children in certain families have been observed by workers who 
were unaware as to which children were included in the long-term project. 

Methods cannot be described in detail here. Basically, they have con- 
sisted in repeated short sample observation of the natural historical type. 
We have constantly had our eye upon the need for an adequate quantitative 
basis for generalizations. Sociometric charting techniques have been utilized. 
Observation has been supplemented by interview of parents and other adults 
and of the childrden. We have also used intelligence tests, medical exami- 
nations, Rorschachs, various other projective techniques, and some simple 
experiments. 

Data are extremely abundant and have been by no means thoroughly 
analyzed. It is to be emphasized that the tentative conclusions to be set 
forth are in some part impressionistic. They have been discussed with some 
of my co-workers, but I must assume responsibility for publishing them in 
provisional form at this time. 

If one asks the question: why are the typical personality manifestations 
among Navaho children of school age characteristically different from those 





*For a fuller report upon the project and a detailed summary of some findings 
on the first few years of life see Clyde Kluckhohn, Some Aspects of Navaho Infancy 
and Early Childhood. In: Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, edited by G. 
Roheim, International Universities Press, New York, In Press. 
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— 


typical of Hopi* or Sioux* children of the same ages in the same years? 
the following answer may be given in gross form with some confidence: 
1) culture (the contrasting patterns of child rearing and the differences 
in patterned ways of behaving characteristic of adults in these societies) 
2) situation (the “objective” problems which these peoples faced at the 
time the children were studied—to be sure, these problems were viewed 
and dealt with in culturally channeled manners 3)—perhaps: genetic con- 
stitution—this is assumption, but it seems reasonable to postulate that 
some relevant genes are present in differing frequencies in these three 
populations. 

If one asks: how can fairly consistent differences in response patterns 
among the Navaho children of Ramah, Shiprock, and Navaho Mountain* 
be explained? the order of importance of the variables would appear to 
be the following: 1) situation (the pressures of non-Indians upon the Nava- 
hos of Ramah and Shiprock are of very different intensity from those upon 
the Navaho Mountain Navaho; on the other hand, the problems in wresting 
a living from the land faced by the people of Ramah and Navaho Mountain 
have more in common than has either with Shiprock) 2) culture (mainly 
as differentiated by varying degrees of acculturation—and consequent dif- 
ferences in patterns of child rearing—in the three areas) 3)—possibly: 
genetic constitution—there are historical reasons for believing that these 
three Navaho groups cannot be considered random samples from one bio- 
logically homogeneous population; moreover, intense inbreeding has been 
characteristic of the Ramah Navaho for nearly three generations and of 
Navaho Mountain for nearly two. 

But if one turns to the question: how can the personality variations 
among forty odd children who have been growing up in the same com- 
munity at the same time best be understood? quite a different set of 
determinants predominate. It will be convenient to discuss these briefly 
under the headings of “constants” and “variables.” 


CONSTANTS 


Although in a strictly literal sense no influence affecting the develop- 





*cf. Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph, The Hopi Way, Chicago University Press, 
1944, 


*cf. Gordon MacGregor, Warriors Without Weapons, University of Chicago Press, 
1945. 

‘cf. Dorothea Leighton and Clyde Kluckhohn, Children of The People, Harvard 
University Press, 1946. 
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ment of two or more different children can be regarded as precisely identical 
for different individuals, still to a first approximation certain factors in the 
environment (in the widest sense) in which these Ramah Navaho’ children 
have been maturing appear to have about the same dimensions for all the 
children. They have all been exposed to approximately the same pressures 
from the climate, from topography, from living in the same ecological area. 
They share a common group history, and they all identify themselves as 
“Navahos” in distinction from their English and Spanish-speaking neigh- 
bors. The public health situation is about the same for all, though the 
relative geographical isolation of some families doubtless renders their 
children less likely to contract infectious diseases. In a broad sense, all 
make use of or have access to the same technology. The greater part of 
the culture can be regarded as a “constant’’; there is certainly one gener- 
alized set of patterns for child training and for the male and female role 
behavior considered appropriate for individuals in various age groups. 


VARIABLES 


Although there are distinctly observable differences in the degree of 
acculturation among families and in different parts of the Ramah area, 
in only one family does this seem to have gone far enough to produce 
identifiable personality differences in the children. As for biological in- 
heritance, this must be presumed to be of importance. But, until adequate 
methods for mapping human genes and their transmission have been de- 
veloped, we can do little with this except in those few cases where bio- 
logical anomalies are inherited in a known manner. 

In 1943 a school was opened for the Ramah Navaho for the first time. 
Some of the children in the study attend school; others do not. It is al- 
ready clear that the school is leaving its mark upon its pupils—at least 
in certain more superficial behavioral characteristics. 

Other variables of demonstrable significance in personality formation 
are economic situation and status position of the family. The latter is to 
some degree but not completely dependent upon the former. Economic 
level also, of course, influences nutritional standards and hence energy 
level and general health. 

But those variables which seem to have been most crucial in producing 
distinctive personality constellations in Ramah children are, for the most 
part, predictable neither from the group’s culture nor from the group’s 
situation. They can best be described (from the point of view of this 
system) as “historical accidents.” In rough rank order they appear to be: 
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1) The idiosyncratic traits of parents and associates as these affect 
the carrying out of cultural patterns and social behavior generally 

2) Death of a sibling just older or just younger 

3) Loss of a mother 

4) The individual child’s health history (dependent, presumably, 
both upon inherited constitution and upon health “accidents” of various 


sorts) 
5) Child’s birth order and the interval until birth of next child 


6) Frequency of child’s interactions with others (depends upon size 
of biological family; whether marriage is monogamous or polygamous; 
simple family or extended family; geographic location of family’s dwelling 

7) Loss of a father (by death or divorce) 

8) Age of both parents at time of child’s birth 

It will be noted that most of these determinants fall within the category 


“social” rather than within that called “cultural.” It would seem that cul- 
ture is the factor of greatest importance in determining distinctive social 
stimulus value as between groups who possess contrasting life-ways and 
also, often, contrasting physical appearance. But it would also appear 
that social factors are, along with genetic ones, of the utmost significance 
in creating those personal characteristics that distinguish one individual 
from another within a cultural group. 

To some extent the characteristic personal adjustments which maturing 
human organisms acquire both through trial and error and through pat- 
terned learning are channeled and limited only by the presence or absence of 
other human beings in specified numbers, at particular points, and of specified 
age, sex, size, energy, and “intelligence.” Human interactions which are sub- 
ject only to the constraints supplied by the field of biological and physical 
forces can properly be designated as “social.” Of course, the concrete social 
(i. e. interactive) behavior observed among human beings must in most 
cases be assumed to be the combined product of biological and of cultural 
forces. Often, then, the “social” and the “cultural” are inextricably inter- 
mingled in concrete acts. However, some social acts are not culturally 
patterned. Nor is the chain of determination always from the cultural to 
the social. 

A plurality of individuals (of such and such numbers, etc.) continuously 
interacting together, produces something new which is a resultant not mere- 
ly of previously existing designs for living (culture) and a given impersonal 
environmental situation but also of the sheer fact of social interaction 
between individuals of varying capacities. Suppose that two random samples 
of, say, 5000 and 500 persons from a society possessing a relatively homo- 
geneous culture are set down on islands of identical ecological environment 
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(but of areas varying proportionately with the sizes of the two groups). 
After a few generations one could anticipate that two quite distinct cultures 
would have evolved—partly as a result of “historical accidents” but also 
as accommodations to the contrasting number of actual and potential face- 
to-face relationships. Patterns for human adjustment which were suitable 
to a society of 500 would not work equally well in the society of 5000 and 
vice versa. Thus we must regard the environment of interaction (abstracted 
from the cultural patterning which prevails in it) as one of the determiners 
of alteration in the culture.® 





"For further discussions of the distinction between the social and the cultural, 
see Clyde Kluckhohn and O. H. Mowrer, Culture and Personality, a Conceptual Scheme, 
American Anthropologist, 46 (1944) 1-30; Clyde Kluckhohn and W. H. Kelly, The 
Concept of Culture, In: The Science of Man in the World Crisis, edited by R. Linton, 
Columbia University Press, 1945. (a longer mimeographed version of this paper which 
considers this distinction in greater detail will be supplied on request). 
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AN APPLICATION OF EX POST FACTO EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


F. Stuart CHAPIN 
University of Minnesota 


This study is a further exploration of the possibilities of the ex post 
facto experimental design applied to the investigation of presumed causal 
relationships in sociological research. The present author reported his first 
application of this form of experimental design in a paper entitled, “A 
Study of Social Adjustment using the Technique of Analysis by Selective 
Control” in SOCIAL FORCES of May, 1940. Since then, Arthur Green- 
wood in his book, Experimental Sociology, 1945, has made a comparative 
study of ex post facto experiments. 

The fundamental principle of the ex post facto experimental design 
is to begin research with effects observed or recorded in the present, by 
comparing matched experimental and control groups; then to trace back 
to an earlier date to discover if the postulated causal factors are associated 
with the experimental group and not with the control group. The study 
herein noted is based upon the hypothesis of a relationship between eco- 
nomic factors and the magnitude of the tuberculosis death rate in New 
York City. For 1940, the tuberculosis death rates by health areas were 
set in array. Then the upper quartile of 88 areas was matched against 
the lower quartile of 88 areas on the percentage native white of native 
parents and the percentage Negro. This matching process eliminated 47 
health areas from each group. Next the experimental group (with high 
tuberculosis rates) and the control group (with low tuberculosis rates), 
each of 41 health areas, were examined for 1930 with respect to tuberculosis 
death rates and the median rentals of that date. 

In this type of experimental design the student is limited to the use 
of data in the record. Consequently we chose as the dependent variable, 
the tuberculosis death rate, and as the independent variables median rentals, 
percentage native white of native parents, and percentage Negro. Of these 
three independent variables, the two demographic factors were controlled 
by matching on frequency distributions. This left as a free independent 
variable median rentals, which was the only factor available reflecting 
economic conditions. The study will be completed by May 1946. Partici- 
pating in this research are three graduate students and junior members of 
the department of sociology: John N. Burrus, Toimi E. Kyllonen and 
Marvin J. Toews. 
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STOUFFER’S LAW AS A MEASURE OF INTERGROUP CONTACTS 


RAYMOND E. BASSETT 
Gorham State Teachers College 


Dodd has proposed an index of societal tension, E, equal to PD/V 
where P represents the number of persons desiring a specified value, D 
the average intensity of their desire, and V the amount of the value avail- 
able.! For example, a large number of persons in the Dust Bowl (P) a 
few years ago desired greater economic opportunity with an average in- 
tensity of desire (D) which led them to reject lesser satisfactions which 
intervened at home and over the hundreds of miles between home and 
California. When they reached California, the nearest place where they 
believed the desired opportunity existed, it turned out to be comparatively 
scarce (V) and a high index of societal tension (E) was observed, as would 
be predicted by the formula. 

In presenting his theory, Dodd made suggestions for roughly estimating 
D and V, leaving more refined measurements to be worked out. Stouffer’s 
equation’ describing the typical migration pattern parallels a transposition 
of Dodd’s and so should be useful in evaluating Dodd’s terms. 

Stouffer worked with data showing, by racial and rental groups, all 
changes in residence made during a three-year period in Cleveland. He 
noted the typical distribution—large numbers moving in the home area, 
rapidly decreasing numbers to the nearer outgroup areas, and a levelling 
off at smaller numbers moving to the more distant areas. A reversed J 
curve represents this pattern and Stouffer developed an equation well fitted 
by this curve. His formula, its terms precisely defined by mathematical 
procedures, states that the number of persons going a given distance is 
directly proportional to the number of opportunities at that distance and 
inversely proportional to the number of intervening opportunities. 

If Dodd’s equation is transposed it becomes P equals EV/D, or in 
words: The number of persons desiring a specified value is directly pro- 
portional to the amount of the value available and inversely proportional 
to the average intensity of desire. With its concept of opportunities, 
Stouffer’s formula, tested for one type of data, gives a procedure for measur- 
ing V in Dodd’s more generalized hypothesis. And with its concept of inter- 





*Stuart C. Dodd, Dimensions of Society, Macmillan 1942. Pp. 263-276. 
*Samuel A. Stouffer, Intervening Opportunities: A Theory Relating Mobility and 
Distance. American Sociological Review, December, 1940, Pp. 845-867. 
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vening. opportunities, it gives a procedure for measuring D. Dodd’s equili- 
brating constant, E, corresponds with a, the constant of proportionality 
in Stouffer’s equation. 

The example of Dust Bowl outmigrants offered above illustrates the 
appropriateness of the concept of intervening opportunities in describing 
intensity of desire in a migrant situation in which Dodd’s (not Stouffer’s) 
theory was being applied. Let us look at another situation not involving 
migration. We have data to show that people desire co-membership with 
other people in association, clique and family groups with an average in- 


tensity of desire which leads them to go varying distances on the scale 


of social status to secure it.* The distribution is again described by a J 
curve, indicating that most people are satisfied with opportunities in their 
own or a nearby social class, while the number still unsatisfied rapidly 
diminishes as intervening opportunities increase. Application of Stouffer’s 
law to these data gave a fairly good prediction of the numbers finding co- 
memberships at varying distances from their own social class. 

What is proposed here, then, is that not merely in the migration 
situation, but in all value situations involving intergroup contacts, Stouffer’s 
law is predictive. And since Stouffer’s formula is fitted by a J curve, this 
is the same thing as setting up the hypothesis that a J curve distribution 
is typical of intergroup choosing. This is the assumption that the current 
research project seeks to test, and lest it seem too broad, certain specifi- 
cations need to be made clear. 

The groups considered must, of course, be divisions of a population 
hierarchically arranged according to their proximity as measured by some 
scale such as geographical distance, age, years of schooling or socioeconomic 
status, for example. No way has been found of making the divisions ex- 
cept arbitrarily. Where there is a fairly continuous distribution of op- 
portunities, as in the Cleveland study, this is not important. But if inter- 
group migration among the 90 largest U. S. cities is studied, the group 
divisions (Stouffer’s distance bands) need to be sufficiently large or the 
J distribution does not always appear, owing to the relative discontinuity 
of the data. 

“Opportunities”, or the value sought, needs to be precisely defined, 
as Stouffer stressed. A dwelling renting for $50 a month does not con- 
stitute an opportunity for a person seeking a $20 dwelling. This is of 





*Raymond E. Bassett, Two Measures of Communication, American Sociological 
Review, October 1945. Pp. 686-689. Data from Warner’s Yankee City study were 
utilized. 
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particular importance since the definition of intervening opportunities is 
derived from the definition of opportunities. 

The difficulty in defining opportunities precisely is one source of error 
in using census data on migration to test the hypothesis. Another is the 
fact that not all moves made during the period 1935-40 are given, but 
only the end results of migrating activity during that time.‘ 

In a situation where members of one series of groups make contacts 
only with members of another series of groups there can be no ingroup 
choices. In this case modal behavior indicates zero distance. Suppose data 
are assembled cross classifying age at marriage of wives with age at mar- 
riage of their husbands, showing a modal tendency for women of 20 to 
marry men of 22. Here the total number of men marrying at 22 would 
constitute opportunities at zero distance, and not the total number of 
men the same age as the women. It would then be expected that the num- 
bers of 20-year-old women marrying men 23, 25 years of age and older 
would decrease in the pattern of the J distribution. 

Strange as it may seem, the difficulty in progressing with the present 
investigation is not so much that of finding data sufficiently refined for use, 
as of finding any data at all, almost, except the census report on migration. 
Even sociometrists, with their wealth of pioneering work on human choos- 
ing, seem to have interested themselves almost wholly in interpersonal 
relations and scarcely at all in intergroup relations. 





‘Stouffer op. cit. 
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ATTITUDE HOMOGENEITY AS A SOCIOMETRIC PROBLEM 


MapuHeus SMITH 
Washington, D.C. 


On the whole, sociometrists seem to be interested only in personal 
adjustment, interdependency, social groups, corporate behavior and_per- 
sonality change via changes in personal adjustment and interdependency. 
But there is no logical or semantical justification for limiting the scope of 
sociometry to bonds between people. The measurement of similarity in 
characteristics of associated people also seems to deserve consideration as 
a research problem for sociometrists for two reasons. In the first place, 
such similarities frequently result from both temporary and permanent 
association of people, and, in the second place, similarity in some charac- 
teristics contributes to interdependency. 

Evidence already reported has suggested that similarity of a number 
of people in social attitudes increases with length of association as mem- 
bers of a fraternity or sorority group in a college (1), and other data have 
revealed an increase in the homogeneity of attitude of members of most 
elementary sociology classes towards treatment of criminals, the law (2), 
and the Negro (3). It has now been discovered that homogeneity also 
increased in attitude toward birth control (4). As already reported, no 
increase in homogeneity was found for attitude toward capital punishment 
(2), and the same thing has proved to be true of attitudes toward com- 
munism and toward war (4). With the exception of the data on the Negro 
the same sociology classes participated in the experiments. 

One con.‘usion that is immediately obvious is that increase in homo- 
geneity is not characteristic of attitudes toward all objects. The objects 
were sufficiently disassociated in the minds of the subjects to permit the 
same groups to exhibit different patterns of reaction and different patterns 
of change. 

As has already been pointed out, homogeneity seems to increase gen- 
erally only when there is also a statistically reliable change in the attitude 
of the class concerned. Thus attitude toward the treatment of criminals, 
the law (2) and the Negro (3) changed to a statistically reliable extent 
and homogeneity in these attitudes also increased. However, homogeneity 
failed to increase in attitude toward capital punishment, in which there 
was also not a statistically reliable change. Of three attitudes not previously 
analyzed for homogeneity, only one, birth control, showed an increase in 
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homogeneity for most classes and in that one the classes also showed a statis- 
tically reliable change (5). In attitude toward communism there was neither 
an increase in homogeneity of attitude nor was there a statistically signifi- 
cant change (6). In attitude toward war the principle failed to operate, 
In 21 out of 22 classes studied over a period of eleven years only one 
class showed an increase in homogeneity, although most of these classes 
changed in war attitudes to a statistically reliable extent (7) (8). Thus 
in six out of seven attitudes there seems to be a general causal connection 
between increase in homogeneity and statistically reliable attitude change. 

Several lines of study of homogeneity, as it applies to attitudes de- 
serve attention: 

1. A detailed analysis of the individual changes in attitude resulting 
in change in degree of group homogeneity. Such analysis may help to ex- 
plain the general relationship between increasing homogeneity and change 
of attitude, and also to shed light on why war attitudes did not match 
the general pattern. 

2. The relationship between possible and actual amount of change 
of attitudes of associated people and change in homogeneity. 

3. Homogeneity in different groupings of people. 

4. The relationship between attitude homogeneity and personal inter- 
dependency. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. Smith, Mapheus, “Attitude Homogeneity and Length of Group Asso- 
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ADDENDS FOR ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS OF SOCIAL 
COMPOSITION 


By HersBert A. Toops 
Ohio State University 


In physical sciences research the principle of the single variable obtains. 
An analogous social concept is the “ultimate breakdown” of, say, the IBM 
cards of an extensive investigation to obtain the maximally homogeneous 
sub-societies. For each such group one then observes (a) the aggregated 
performance, XY, (m times the mean performance) in any number of (be- 
havioral) indices of interest, summated from the several criterional Y’s 
punched into each individual’s. card subsequent to a general follow-up of 
cases. 

Since the thus accumulated data are in gross score form, one easily 
finds the criterional profile of each homogeneous group, a concept readily 
understood by supervisory and managerial personnel. 

If now these several summations are taken as constants of the several 
ultimate breakdown groups, one is in position to synthesize therefrom (by 
simple addition) a great variety of (a) actual and (b) artificial populations; 
to report results, for example, reduced to the basis of a standard com- 
position of subjects. 

These atomistic societies may be recombined in all possible combi- 
nations, to yield effortlessly all the possible statistical tables; all that could 
be constructed by any number of compound sortings. 

Addends nicely aid the process of analysis (ultimate breakdown), 
thereby entirely saving the sorting operations. If now a generalized system 
of addends could be ascertained which similarly would control the syn- 
thesis, the result would be of incalculable value. This is a problem in 
generalized number theory. 

The research raises definitely the question of “What composition of 
subjects is acceptable for a research in the social sciences?” Do we not 
need a “standard million” quite as badly as do the vital statisticians? 
Without it investigators noting exactly the same findings as to sub-societies 
nevertheless will publish discordant results. The general theory of table- 
construction is involved. 
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THE INDIAN EDUCATION AND ADMINISTRATION RESEARCH 


‘JoHN COLLIER AND LAURA THOMPSON 
Institute of Ethnic Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


This project, begun in 1941 and still in progress, has as its ultimate 
purpose to attempt to evaluate scientifically, if possible, policy and practice 
in the United States Indian Bureau. Interest has been focused on the new 
policy begun with the Roosevelt administration in 1933. 

With this aim in mind eleven communities in five Indian tribes, located 
in the Southwest and South Dakota, were selected for special study. In 
selecting the communities an attempt was made to choose at least two 
communities in each tribe, one which would show a relatively high degree 
and the other a relatively low degree of white influence. Practical con- 
siderations such as personnel and communication factors played a part in 
the final selection, however, particularly since the study was carried out 
through the war years. 

The work falls into two phases. The first phase, called the Indian 
Education Research, under the joint auspices of the Committee on Human 
Development of the University of Chicago and the Indian Bureau, was 
devoted to an attempt to study each community integratively by means 
of several major human disciplines—cultural anthropology, sociology, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, medicine, human geography, and history. The com- 
munity was studied as a man-nature integrate at both the social and the 
individual levels, and personality analyses within the total environmental 
setting were carried to the area of the unconscious. About 125 individuals, 
including several different kinds of professional social scientists and laymen 
from the communities themselves, trained and supervised by the technical 
staff, participated in this phase of the research. 

The findings are now being published: one monograph for each tribe, 
as follows: 

Thompson, Laura and Joseph, Alice M.D. The Hopi Way. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944. 

Macgregor, Gordon. Warriors Without Weapons, A Study of the Society 
and Personality Development of the Pine Ridge Sioux. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. 

Leighton, Dorothea C. and Kluckhohn, Clyde. The Navaho Indians. 2 vols. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press (in press). 

Joseph, Alice; Spicer, Rosamond B.; and Chesky, Jane. The Desert People, 
A Study of the Papago Indians. Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
(forthcoming). 
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Leighton, Dorothea C. “Zuni Tribal Analysis” (in preparation). 

Several critical articles and guides, as follows: 

Henry, William E. An Exploration of the Validity and Usefulness of the 
Thematic Apperception Technique in the Study of Culture-Personality 
Relations. (Ph.D. Thesis, University of Chicago, 1944.) 

Havighurst, Robert J., and Hilkevitch, Rhea R. ‘The Intelligence of Indian 
Children as Measured by a Performance Scale.” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 4, (1944), pp. 419-33. 

Havighurst, Robert J.; Gunther, Minna Korol; and Pratt, Inez Ellis. “En- 
vironment and the Draw-A-Man Test: The Performance of Indian 
Children.” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 1, 
(1946), pp. 50-63. 

Havighurst, Robert J. “Belief in Immanent Justice and Animism among 
Indian Children of the Southwest and Sioux.” (in preparation) 

Havighurst, Robert J. “(Comparison of American Indian Children and White 
Children by Means of the Emotional Response and Moral Ideology 
Tests.” (in preparation) 

The second phase of the project, called the Indian Administration Re- 
search, under the joint auspices of the Society for Applied Anthropology 
and the Indian Bureau, is being devoted to an attempt to interpret the 
findings of the first phase for the use of administrators. The first adminis- 
trative study on the Hopi tribe, entitled “Toward World Citizenship, An 
Exploration in Community Organization and Planning,” is about to go to 
press. The second and third books of this series, on the Navaho and 
Papago tribes respectively, are in preparation. Additional volumes on the 
two remaining tribes are projected. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON A COOPERATIVE PROJECT FOR THE 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS IN DEPARTMENTS OF HOME ECONOMICS 


MuriELt W. Brown 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Cooperative efforts within home economics departments to develop 
comprehensive, coordinated programs focused on family living are revealing 
certain crucial problems. Among these problems none are more far reaching 
in their implications than those arising in connection with the teaching of 
family relations. Most college programs of home economics have, as one 
of their major objectives, education for family living. The attainment of 
this objective is a fairly complicated process: first, because home economics 
is not, by any means, the only college department interested in the family; 
second, because all of the specialized fields of home economics have im- 
portant contributions to make to home living. Is family relations a subject 
matter field? Or is it a functional area in which certain principles of 
human relationship have special application? Should separate courses in 
family relations be offered? Should specialists in food, clothing, housing, 
home management and child development teach family relationships as an 
integral part of their work? Are both approaches needed? Should there 
be more courses in home living? If so, what should these include, and 
what should their function be in the total family life curriculum? 

To meet requests for help in analyzing such problems, the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service of the U. S. Office of Education is sponsoring 
a workshop for teachers of family relations in college department of home 
economics. The workshop is being organized by a steering committee, 
members of which were chosen on the basis of personal interest and pro- 
fessional experience, in accordance with a plan for distribution of repre- 
sentation. The program of work is being developed cooperatively by 
prospective participants. The committee has made decisions about time, 
place and personnel. 

The workshop will probably be held in June 1946. Findings will be 
made available as promptly as possible. If experimental projects are to 
be undertaken as part of the follow-up, the workshop group will make 
arrangements for getting these underway. 
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SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT IN A MENTAL HOSPITAL COMMUNITY 


GERHARD SCHAUER 


Veterans Administration, Northport 
Problem: 

The need for an index of social adjustment of a person in psychological 
and psychiatric evaluation has led to the development of a number of 
personality inventories. A sociometric approach to this question has the 
following advantages: 1) A numerical evaluation is possible. 2) The in- 
dividual’s status is determined while actually functioning as a member 
of a group. 3) His adjustment in the group is tested for a particular 
situation “in vivo”, unlike in other inventories where there is spatial and 
temporal remoteness to the situations and persons of which the inventory 
inquires. 4) By testing him for a number of actual living situations a 
cross section of adjustment indices is obtained. 


Method: 

During a sociometric study of a mental hospital community* each 
group member was asked to give his preferences and rejections for other 
group members with regard to three situations of living together. These 
situations were: 1) Choice of table neighbour in the dining room. 2) Choice 
of person to be alone with. 3) Choice of person to play with on the psy- 
chodramatic stage-——For each situation five preferences and five rejections 
were prompted from each group member in the order of greatest to least 
preference or rejection. The amount and type of reciprocation, which each 
group member received for his choices, was scored. 

Summary of Findings: 

The “adjustment” values for the hospital population were computed. 
Out of twenty one group members only fifteen received reciprocal choices 
or rejections for one or more of the test situations. Of these, only those 
scores above or below zero can be considered representative, whereas zero 
scores may have been obtained by lack of interest or inability of the sub- 
ject to use his available choices, by absence of reciprocation of choices or 
by neutralization of positive and negative reciprocation. Within these limi- 
tations a wide variety of scores can be noted which may be considered 
representative of the “adjustment” of the group members with regard to 
the test conditions outlined above. The results of sociometric testing were 
checked against those obtained by observation, psychiatric interview and 
psychodramatic test of the hospital population. With further validation of 
the procedure described here a useful tool for the determination of social 
adjustment should be obtained. 





*Beacon, N. Y. 
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SOCIOMETRIC TEST IN THE CLASSROOM 


NauHumM E. SHOOBS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Purpose: To observe the effects of organizing pupils on a human 
relationship criterion. 

Choice criterion: “Look around the room. Now write the name of 
the boy or girl with whom you feel you can do your best work.” Three 
choices allowed. 

Check criterion: After the class discussed the meaning of friendship 
for about fifteen minutes, they unanimously agreed on two essential bases 
of friendship which we incorporated in our test—‘Write the name of the 
pupil’! with whom you not only have the most fun, but also? on whom 
you can depend most.” 

Three choices allowed. The second qualification was voted as the 
more important of the two. 

Number of pupils examined on Criterion 1 — 142. 

se : 4 ” Criteria 1 and 2 — 65. 

Results of new pupil organizations based on social relationship criteria: 

1. Friendship choices play little or no part in pupil choices of work- 
mates. 

2. High I.Q. and scholastic proficiency by themselves have not proved 
sufficient qualities for acceptance as workmates, which in our cases, meant 
work leaders. 

- 3. There was marked scholastic and behavior improvement. Children 
gained in self-confidence. Tension reduced. 

4. It provided a means of controlling the external circumstances of 
school life. 

Advantages. 

1. Supervisor or Principal 

Through study of the Sociometric charts of each class, he can spot: 

(a) the strong dependable characters for pupil organizations 

(b) the unadjusted children who will need treatment 

2. The Teacher 

(a) See above 

(b) He can reorganize his class so that isolates, rebels and con- 
formists lived and worked more adequately. 

3. It helped us discover specific attitudes and actions in their nascent 
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stage before they became established. A frustrated newcomer chose as 
his No. 1 friend (by ballot) a cruel bully with criminal tendencies. As 
this had not crystallized into an open friendship, we were able to remedy 
such an undesirable condition. 

4. When the sociometric organizing of groups was dropped among 
the same pupils in subsequent terms, the children gradually regressed to 
their previous condition of struggling for leadership among themselves— 
but not completely. A few retained some gains and many became more 
amenable to suggestions for improvement. 
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SOCIOMETRIC TESTING AT THE ADULT LEVEL 


FRANK A. STEWART 
New York, N.Y. 


The sociometric configuration of an urban community can be arrived 
at through interviewing a random cross-section of the adult population. 
A set interview schedule can be devised that will elicit sociometric-type 
responses on a completely voluntary basis. An adequate and representative 
sample can be obtained, with refusal bias almost non-existent. Materials 
having direct commercial interest can be worked into such a survey. And 
interview time cost can be held in line with that for comparably compre- 
hensive market research surveys. 

These, briefly, are the conclusions that the writer draws from his ex- 
perience in supervising such a survey in Williamsburg, Va., a city of 6,000 
population, in March 1944. The survey was purely exploratory—to learn 
whether a sociometric-type survey, designed to arrive at the inter-personal 
influence structure of the city, would be feasible among adults who were 
under no obligation to respond, and to learn whether this type of survey 
lent itself to sampling. The experiment was successful. 163 interviews 
were taken (the interviewer—a stranger in the city—encountered only 3 
refusals), thus giving representation to appoximately 25% of the white, 
permanent resident families in the city. The random methods used assured 
representativeness. 

The 12 sociometric-type questions included in the schedule produced 
a total of 3401 mentions for 500 individuals. A very pronounced pyramid- 
ing occurred, with two persons each being mentioned (or “chosen”) by 
over 100 respondents; the entire 500 who were mentioned were distributed 
as follows: 


MENTIONED By: NUMBER OF PERSONS 
10 or more respondents 55 
6-9 respondents 42 
2-5 respondents 149 
1 respondent 254 


Four other methods of selection of names of persons who might be 
considered as being at the top of the influence pyramid in Williamsburg 
were tested. This was done to learn whether a list substantially similar 
to the list of 55 persons found by the survey to be top influentials could 
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be compiled objectively but more directly. Two of the methods were ex- 
ternal to the survey, consisting of compiling lists of: a) those holding two 
or more offices in civic or social clubs or in civic or war activities; and 
b) those mentioned most frequently in the local press, other than in con- 
nection with social events, funerals, accidents, arrests and other non- 
indicative matters. The other two methods required data from respondents, 
these being: a) self-evaluation as to frequency of advice-giving; and b) 
answers to the battery of items from a standardized personality inventory 
found elsewhere to be helpful in distinguishing leaders from non-leaders. 

Each of these alternative methods produced a list of names having 
something to recommend it as including persons who have community 
influence. But none was substantially similar to the list of top influentials 
derived from cross-sectional interviews. (Duplication between the latter 
and each of the other four lists ranged from 67% down to 42%.) 

A final conclusion, then, is that there is no short-cut. The cross- 
sectional, sociometric-type of survey, essential as it obviously is for quali- 
tative analysis and for tracing the flow or channels of influence in a com- 
munity, is equally necessary in the seemingly simpler task of ariiving at 
the identities of those who do have a large measure of inter-personal 
influence. 
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EXPLORING THE ENVIRONMENT IN A CLASSROOM SITUATION 


LEONA KERSTETTER 
New York University 


Sociometric methods were found to be a valuable aid in an experiment 
dealing with the problem of providing an environment which would be 
conducive to the maximum growth of each child. The experiment was 
an attempt to gather data which would give some indication regarding 
the persistence of choice over a long range period. 

This study was conducted in an elementary school over a three year 
period. Eleven sociometric tests were administered to the same class group 
beginning in the fifth grade through the seventh grade. The criterion of 
proximity in seating was used. The children were asked “near whom would 
you like to sit?” and “near whom would’ you not like to sit?” They were 
instructed to write their choices in order of preference and to note after 
each choice the reason for making that specific choice. 


The following table indicates the median scores of each child and of 
the group for the three year period.' 


Only the attraction choices of pupils present for eight or more tests 
and their first three choices on each test were used in tabulating the scores 
below. The number of different children chosen by any one child over 
a three year period ranged from 5 to 14. The choices were weighted as 
follows: first choice counted 3 points; second choice 2 points; third choice 
1 point. The median score of each child’s choices for the three year period 
was then computed. ‘These scores as indicated in the table, ranged from 
.18 to .70. The median of these median scores was found to be .37. In 
this group of 26 scores there were 15 girls’ scores and 11 boys’ scores. 
60% of the girls’ scores fell above the median of the class and 40% below 
the median while only 36.34% of the boys fell above the median and 
63.64% below the median. This would indicate a greater persistence of 
choice among the boys than among the girls. 

Another aspect of this study was the employment of the assignment 
therapy technique. Following the tabulation of scores on each test the 
data were charted on the sociogram and the group structure analyzed. Each 
child was then assigned to a seating position which would give him the 





"Leona M. Kerstetter and Joseph Sargent, Re-Assignment Therapy in the Class- 
room, Sociometry, III No. 3 (July 1940), p. 294. 
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best opportunity for establishing desired relationships with his expressed 
choices.” 

This experiment demonstrated the value of sociometric methods in 
controlling the behavioral environment of the child in a classroom situation. 
By tabulating choice scores over a period of three years it was found 
that the boys’ scores indicated a higher degree of persistence of choice 
than the girls’ scores. Since no data ‘are available for a similar period of 
time no comparisons have been attempted. In conclusion, it can be said 
that the need for taking into account the information regarding the spon- 
taneous social relationships of a child as well as other factors such as 
grades, or mental age was revealed in this study. 


MeEpIAN Scores ON ELEVEN SocIOMETRIC TESTS OF PuPIL ASSOCIATES 
min A Crass Group FROM GRADES 5-7 








Girls Boys 

70 40 45 27 
70 30 44 22 
.67 30 40 18 
64 27 38 

595 27 36 

35 .20 33 

525 .20 315 

50 20 27 

Total = 37 








*Leona M. Kerstetter, The persistence of choice of Pupil Associates within a Class 
Group. Unpublished master’s thesis. 
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SOCIOMETRIC STUDIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Mary L. NorRTHWAY 
University of Toronto 


Our major studies fall into two main areas: 
(I) The location, description and development of Recessivism, and 


a plan for group therapy. 
(II) The evaluation of inter-cultural education in suburban schools. 


I. Recessivism 


Problem: to locate, describe and follow up cases of recessivism and 
to develop therapeutic group situations. 

Method: The method (I) has been to locate Recessives by using 
Sociometric tests in classrooms of the public school and to follow these 
with psychological and psychiatric interviews of individuals showing low 
sociometric status (2). 

Thirty-five children out of a population of 390 were found to show 
varying degrees of Recessivism. Yearly follow-up studies are being made, 
the first of which has now been completed. 

Next year we plan to develop two or three group therapy settings. 
The children in these groups will be equated with children not assigned 
to such groups. The group work will be developed by a trained group 
worker. 

Special aspects. (i) A study of the family and community back- 
grounds of Recessive children. 

(ii) An analysis of the results of a psychological test battery including 
Binet, Rorschach, T.A.T. etc. 

Personnel. This project is under the Canadian Committee on Mental 
Hygiene and is financed by the Scottish Rite Masons 530 grant for studies 
of Dementia Praecox. The committee in charge includes Prof. W. Line 
(psychology), Professor B. Gold (School of social work), Dr. B. Bird (Psy- 
chiatrist), Dr. E. P. Lewis (director of Mental Hygiene for the city of 
Toronto). Miss Reva Potashin (secretary for the group), Mr. C. Gulston, 
(school principal) and the writer. 


II. Intercultural Education. 


Problem: To locate group cleavages and to evaluate intercultural 
education in the Forest Hill Schools. 
Method: Inter-cultural education of the type suggested in the Spring- 
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field plan (3) is to be introduced in the schools of Forest Hill Village— 
a suburb of Toronto. It is intended to locate cleavages through the use of 
sociometric tests. 

—the changes effected by inter-cultural education will be appraised by 


(i) Sociometric tests throughout the grades 
(ii) Time-sampling and interview methods in grades 8 and 11 
(iii) Tests of knowledge and information in grades 8 and 11 


—such measures will be applied at the beginning and end of the school 
year. 

Personnel: This project will be conducted under the auspices of the 
Canadian Committee on Mental Hygiene and the department of psychology, 
University of Toronto. The committee in charge includes Professor G. 
Tatham (Geography), Professor W. Line, Mr. D. Graham (educational 
director of Forest Hill Schools), Mr. B. Quarrington (secretary pro tem.) 
and the writer. 

Bibliography. (i) Hill, F. M. A comparative study of the Psycho- 
metric Performance, School achievement, Family background, Interests and 
Activities of Shy and Normal Children (Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Toronto library 1941). 

(ii) Northway, M. L. Outsiders: a study of the personality patterns 
of children least acceptable to their age mates. Sociometry, Feb. 1944, 
vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 10-26. 

(iii) Vickery and Cole. Intercultural education in American Schools. 
Musson, 1943. 


STUDENT PROJECTS 


Theses—For the M.A. degree 

Mrs. B. Wigdore: The relation of Sociometric status to Rorschach 
patterns. 

Miss D. Moffat: Factors related to change in Sociometric status of 
public school children. 
Theses for the BA. degree 

Mr. B. Quarrington: ° Investigations on the form of the distribution 
of Sociometric scores. 

Miss C. Lowry: The relation of Sociometric scores to interests as 
found on the Hildreth Interest Inventory. 

Miss E. Rotenberg and Miss T. Greenbloom: The relation of Socio- 
metric scores to personality ratings on the Pintner-Maller. 
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Miss M. Lewis: Sociometric relationships in a classroom group made 


up of children of twenty-seven nationalities. 
Miss C. Kurtz: Sociometric relationships in a Hebrew school. 
Miss B. Rotenberg and Miss L. Cohen: Sociometric relationships in 


a high school. 
Miss D. Korolewich: Sociometric relationships among Veterans in 


Neuro-psychiatric convalescent center. 
Miss E. Campbell: Changes in Sociometric status in the upper grades 


of private school. 














A STUDY OF PERSONALITY TRAITS AND FRIENDSHIP FOR- 
MATION ON THE HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LEVELS 


Mert E. BONNEY 
North Texas State Teachers College 


The present study has several purposes: 

1. To determine personality trait differences between those who are 
high and those who are low in social acceptance. 

2. To study the relation of personality traits and other personal data 
to mutual and unreciprocated friendships. An effort will be made to get 
at the causes of inter-personal attraction. 

3. To study the choice process as it operates between different levels 
of social prestige. 

4. To compare the self-ratings with the ratings of others. 

5. To standardize a scale for measuring capacity to win friends. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURE 


The data on personality traits will be obtained from the use of a scale 
which has been developed by the writer over a period of several years. 
It consists of two forms which are alike except that one is for self-rating 
and the other is for rating another person. The subjects are asked to 
rate themselves and then to rate a friend on the duplicate form. Also, a 
second friend is designated but is not rated. 

The items in this scale have been drawn from the results of research 
studies dealing with factors related to social acceptance and mutual friend- 
ships. In this respect the scale is different from other personality question- 
naires. 

THE SUBJECTS 


The subjects consist of approximately 300 high school students and 
approximately 1400 college students. It is hoped that the latter number 
will prove to be an adequate basis for measuring the social acceptance of 
the entire student body of 2400 students in the North Texas State College. 
This is one of the largest populations ever measured by sociometric tech- 
niques. 

The study is not far enough along to report any findings yet, but 
some published material will probably be available within a year. 
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COMBINING ROLE AND SOCIOMETRIC TESTING— 
A METHODOLOGICAL APPROACH 


FLORENCE B. MorENO 
Psychodramatic Institute, Beacon, N. Y. 


THE SITUATION 


The present role study has been stimulated by a study made by Leona 
Kerstetter? in which sociometric data had been gathered in connection 
with the New York University Youth Workshop. This group has organized 
the East Riviera Youth Council in the East Harlem section of New York 
City. The recreation program is centered in the Benjamin Franklin High 
School for boys. A research program which included sociometric testing 
in the form of a survey assisted in gaining information as to the kind of 
hobbies the boys chose as well as the companions they wished to share 
them with. 

The survey, including the sociometric test, was given to two groups, 
both sections of a 9th grade class, ages 13 to 15; one was an average 
group, the other a low group in I. Q. ratings. The boys, in choosing their 
companions for hobbies and activities, were not limited to choices within 
the classroom; they were allowed to choose an unlimited number of com- 
panions from anywhere in the city. In the average group, results showed 
a lack of cohesion in the group, since 58% of the choices were made for 
boys outside of the group. Of the 42% choices made within the group, 
72% were mutual pairs; three of the pairs were mutual first choices. In 
the low group, the results revealed a still greater lack of cohesion, since 
80% of the choices were made for boys outside of the group; 20% of 
the choices went within the group; 27% of the 26 boys were isolated so 
far as choices within the group were concerned. The choices coming from 
outside of the group were not determined. There were no triangles and 
no pairs. 

On the basis of the sociometric findings, an interview scheme which 
included role testing was planned for members of both groups to uncover 
the deeper implications in the sociometric data. 

The purpose of this study is: 1. To supplement the interview method 
with individual and group role testing in order to discover the deeper 





*Members of L. M. Kerstetter’s psychodrama class, New York University, served 
as recorders of data. 
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ramifications of sociometric relationships and to remedy the group’s 
lack of cohesion; 2. To use the results in the present paper as illustrations 
of role testing methods. 


INDIVIDUAL ROLE TESTING 


Method: Each boy was tested separately; the roles given to each boy 
were selected by a jury of five familiar with the cultural setting in which 
the tests were given. About one hundred roles were listed by the jury 
as being pertinent in a specific culture. Finally, fifteen out of the hundred 
were voted upon as being still more specifically related to the culture, 
and as those roles which the boys should have come into contact with at 
some time or another. The following roles were used in the present study: 
policeman, teacher, mother, father, brother, sister, priest, truant officer, 
gangster, storekeeper, bus driver, landlord, street cleaner, doctor, nurse, 
During the test, two recorders were present and one boy of college age 
to act as an auxiliary ego to warm up each boy to role enactment by giving 
a sample performance of a role configuration, the amount of dialogue, action, 
etc. He enacted a role which was not listed on the selected fifteen. 

The preliminary instructions are an important warming-up process, 
particularly if they strike the core of children’s interests. In our former 
study on role testing? with the elementary school level, the play level was 
used by presenting the procedure as a game. In the present study, it seemed 
appropriate to approach adolescent boys with “getting a job”. The role 
testing would seem, then, a logical way of “trying out” to see how adequate 
they may be in these jobs, and also to determine their insight into roles 
taken by other people whom they might have to get along with wherever 
they are. Therefore, the following explanation of the procedure was given 
to each boy: 


“You remember last semester we conducted a recreational survey 
to find out your hobbies. You recall that one of them was dramatics. 
Today we are going to have a special kind of dramatics in which you 
are going to be allowed to act out these people in different jobs. No 
matter what job you may get you are going to come into contact with 
people in many jobs, such as the street cleaner, doctor, taxicab driver, 
etc. It is important for us to understand all people and one way of 
doing it is to share the same experiences—to put ourselves in their places 
and see how it feels to clean the streets, take care of sick people, or drive 
people around in a taxi and hear their complaints, etc.” 





"Moreno, F. B. and Moreno, J. L., Role Tests and Role Diagrams. 
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After the preliminary instructions, the actual role testing began. Each 
role was introduced to the boy with the following instructions: “Show 
us what policemen (for example) do”. If he hesitated, he was told that 
he may do anything he wants to do in the way of speaking and acting 
just as the boy who gave him a sample performance. After he has enacted 
all of his roles, he is also asked to check from the one hundred roles 
those he would have chosen if he were allowed a choice. This indicates 
his role affinities and serves as a means of extending his role range by 
allowing him to enact roles he particularly chooses. 

The individual role tests were given to members of the average group 
in intelligence but low in group cohesion. Strategic members of the- socio- 
gram were chosen as a starting point. Two boys choosing each other ex- 
clusively were tested; an isolated boy within his own group and the boy 
he chose outside of his group were also tested. Four individual tests have 
been completed in this group at the time of this presentation. 

Results: 1. There were not a sufficient number of boys tested to 
give any significant explanation for the lack of cohesion in the group as a 
whole. However, the results of the role tests given to the mutual pair con- 
firms the assumption in a previous study that compatibility might depend 
upon the role dominances of one individual being complemented by cor- 
responding role weaknesses. For example, in the case of the pair tested 
in the present study, the brother and father roles—in fact, most of the 
masculine roles—were dominant in one individual, while in the other they 
were weak. Herein it may be added, however, that mutually dominant 
roles can, in interaction, enhance mutual interests and become a factor in 
producing mutual attractions, for example, the roles of storekeeper and 
teacher. , 

2. As in the previous study of mutual attractions, the role enactments 
of the one individual were on the whole more dramatic and more fully 
configurated than in the other; the role range of one was greater than 
the other. 

3. In sum, there is no static condition with regard to role relations; 
the total combination of roles interacting and influenced by the flexibility 
of individual spontaneity is one determining factor in the compatibility 
of the mutual pair. 

4. As the study continues, pairs, triangles, and isolates can be further 
defined by the use of the above procedures—the continuing of role tests. 
On the basis of these, areas of role training can be developed to enhance 
leadership and group cohesion. 
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Role Scoring: The criterion of adequate role performance was deter- 
mined by the jury who selected the fifteen roles. By adequate performance, 
we meant a role configuration which may be a partial one including suffi- 
cient characteristic phases to make the role easily recognizable, or which 
include all necessary phases to make it a complete configuration. Members 
of the jury listed role phases to form a characteristic framework as it 
exists in the culture of those tested. The following is a sample of a typical 
framework of the role of the policeman including the necessary phases 
characteristic of the cultural setting where this study took place: (1) traffic 
policeman; (2) aid or helper; extricator or guide; (3) executor of law and 
order (with respect to petty crimes, etc.); (4) patrol duty; (5) executor 
of law and order with respect to more serious crimes (gangsterism, murder, 
etc.); (6) lawbreaker such as bribe taking, etc.; (7) officer at main police 
station (reporting to station, etc.). The following is a sample of a subject’s 
performance and its rating: 

“Hello, 23rd precinct? Drunkard beating his wife. I'll be over. 
(Changes position. Knocks on wall.) What’s this I hear about your 
husband beating you?) It isn’t true? Sorry I bothered you.” Answers 
phone. “What? woman threatens to jump out of the window? Trace 
that call. I'll be over. Pardon me, woman jumping out of the window. 


(Walks across stage) Are you the party that called? No? False call? 
That’s the second time—will have to take you in, next time.” 


After he had enacted the role he was asked if he liked doing it. He 
stated he did not. This was indicated by a minus (—) sign. He elaborated 
upon a certain fragment of the role with considerable intensity which was 
symbolized by two stars (**). As it was not a complete configuration 
but nevertheless recognizable he received two XX’s. Symbolically, his rat- 
ing for this role would be: —**XX. The number of roles he was able to 
enact with complete or partial recognition were added to determine his 
role range. Still further steps are being taken to determine a cultural 
quotient in which the role score would be calculated in relation to 
chronological age. 

Group RoLe TESTING 


Methods: Group role testing aims at deriving a quicker, though par- 
tial, measure (as compared with individual tests) of the cultural climate 
of the group. Only three members of the group actually enacted the roles. 
The individuals in the group voted as to which of the three roles they 
iiked, not on the basis of adequate portrayal, but on the basis, for example, 
of actually coming into contact with such a policeman, a street cleaner, 
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or a truant officer. By asking them to record “why” they liked them, 
role identity was analyzed as well as motivations for choice and personal 
data. The preliminary instructions were as follows: 


“You remember last semester we made a recreational survey to find 
out your hobbies. You recall that one of them was dramatics. This 
morning we are going to have a special kind of dramatics in which you 
are free to express yourselves by pretending that you are people in 
different jobs. No matter what job you may choose you are going to 
come into contact with people in many jobs, such as the street cleaner, 
doctor, taxicab driver, etc. It is important for us to understand all 
people and one way of doing it is to share the same experiences—to 
put ourselves in their places and see how it feels to clean the streets, 
take care of sick people, or drive people around in a taxi and hear their 
complaints, etc. Weare not going to be able to give you all an oppor- 
tunity “to be” these people, so we are going to cho <c three boys from 
your group; each one is going to show us how people of di‘ferent jobs 
perform, and then we are going to ask the rest of 9.u to notice which 
of the three people you liked the best, and in one senteace—why you 
liked him. We will ask you to write this down ajtcr the three boys 
perform.” 


These instructions are not standardized for all situations. The wording 
must be changed to meet the cultural “climate” of the classroom as well 
as the interests of the group. The above instructions would not be appro- 
priate in all schools of differing educational philosophies. 

After the preliminary instructions were given, two auxiliary egos (boys 
of college age*) were asked to give us samples of what we meant by 
“being” these people. One of the auxiliary egos left the room; the other 
was instructed: “Show us what the soda jerker does.” If he stopped after 
acting part of the role, he was told to show us more if he could, and that 
he could go on with his acting as long as he wished. After he had given 
his performance, the next auxiliary ego was called in and given the same 
instructions. After the two enactments, the group was told, as a tr! 
before the actual procedure, to write down which of the two soda jerkers 
they liked the best, imagining that they would actually meet them in a 
drug store. These two highly dramatic presentations warmed the group 
up so that they seemed eager to participate; they also had the opportunity 
to attain a perception of role configurations, the amount of verbalizations, 
action, etc. 





‘Members of L. M. Kerstetter’s class in psychodrama, New York University, 
functioned as auxiliary egos. 
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Three boys, A, B, and C were selected on the basis of their positions 
in the sociogram; A and B were isolates, and C was the most chosen. 
They were asked to come to the front of the room and were told that 
they were going to be the performers. A was to be the first performer, 
so B an C were told to leave the room so that each of their performances 
would be a new experience. After A, B, and C had each enacted the 
role of the policeman, the group was asked, as in the sample, to write down 
which policeman they liked the best, and (2) to tell “why” they liked 
him; the same procedures were used for the roles of street cleaner and 
truant officer. These three roles were chosen from the fifteen used in the 
individual tests, because they represented two contrasts, the two authori- 
tative roles, on the one hand, and the inferior role, on the other. 

Results: 1. One of the most chosen boys on the sociogram was like- 
wise the most chosen when functioning in the three different roles. 

2. The two isolates received some choices when functioning in the 
three different roles, whereas sociometrically they made no choices nor 
received any. 

3. The above indications suggest that sociometric relations could be 
intensified when choice is made on a role criterion. 

4. Audience motivations for choosing one or the other roles fall into 
the following categories: (1) recognition of duty; (2) showing interest 
in the role; (3) dramatic conviction (‘‘acted it so it looked real’); (4) 
stereotyped recognition (“that is how our truant officer really is’”.); (5) 
(“made us laugh—liked that’); (6) stereotyped status of a role (“liked 
the street cleaner because he kept quiet’). Analysis of the motivations 
appears to reflect the local cultural atmosphere, the projection of values 
of the classroom, the stereotyped mirroring of authorities connected with 
the community and school which is of importance in improving the inter- 
personal relations of adults and children, and the attitudes in respect to 
role status. 

5. As in the previous role study, slowness in warming up to and 
weakness in role enactment, indicating a low s factor, appeared in this 
study also to accompany a low sociometric position. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Individual role testing has proved to be a useful supplement to 
the interview method, since role functioning has elicited pertinent facts 
which might otherwise entail probing and its consequent withholding of 
information. 
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2. Group role testing has suggested further role training for leadership 
and the improvement of the isolate’s position, both of which could enhance 


group cohesion. 
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A GRADUATE SEMINAR IN PSYCHODRAMA WITH 
DEMONSTRATIONS HELD AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY, FALL 1945 


HELEN H. JENNINGS 
Intergroup Education Workshop—University of Chicago 


Problem 


To devise a plan for directing a graduate seminar in psychodrama which 
would fulfill the following criteria: 


1) elicit participation at the level of spontaneous desire for partici- 
pation; 

2) create and maintain an atmosphere which would make for the freest 
development of inter-personal relationships among the members of the 
seminar ; 

3) identify the specific roles and the specific situtations involving these 
roles for which any given student may feel ready for or wish to have 
psychodramatic experience; 

4) similarly, identify the specific roles and the specific situations in- 
volving these roles for which any given student may wish not to have 
psychodramatic experience himself but may wish to see given psycho- 
dramatic presentation by other members of the seminar; 

5) identify the specific roles and situations in (3) and (4) at both 
the reality and fantasy level; 

6) locate the initial network of inter-personal response towards co- 
participation with specific other members of the seminar, and against such 
participation with specific other members of the seminar, on the psycho- 
dramatic stage; 

7) enable the Director to arrange an order of presentation of situations 
and players representing the spontaneous readiness of members and ful- 
filling the wishes of the majority; 

8) locate the final network of inter-personal response towards and 
against co-participation with specific other members of the seminar on the 
psychodramatic stage, towards the close of the seminar sessions; 

9) provide an evaluation from each member of the seminar of his own 
desirability as a partner in psychodramatic presentation, with his analysis 
of why he considers he is wanted or not wanted by such specific other 
members of the seminar, towards the close of the seminar sessions: 
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10) assure complete anonymity of information given by every member 
of the seminar. 


Synopsis of Method 


Session 1. Each member is asked: Introduce yourself to the group by 
presenting as well as you can any information you have that will allow the 
group to see how different you are from all other members. 

(Psychodramas follow consisting of situations involving many par- 
ticipants and appropriate to this audience, graduate and post-graduate.) 

Assignment: List five people in this seminar with whom you feel you 
would like to play in a psychodramatic situation. Name them in order of 
preference. (Seminar: 32 members) 

Assignment: Divide the second card which is being given to you by a 
line running lengthwise. To the left, at the top, write “official roles.” In 
this section list all official roles which you now carry in your life situation, 
as husband, son, teacher, student, etc. Place them in order of importance 
to you as nearly as this is possible. Judge their importance by how reluctant 
you would be to give up the participation you now have in each particular 
role. Add all official roles in which you have had experience in the past 
and mark those “past.” If you feel an affinity for any of your official 
roles, put a plus beside them; if you feel a disaffinity for any, put a minus 
beside them; if you are indifferent to any, put a zero beside them. 

(After everyone is finished) to the right, at the top write “unofficial 
affinity roles.” Under this heading, list all those unofficial affinity roles 
which you know or think or imagine you would enjoy. Be as specific as 
possible. For example, if you notice all the stray cats on the campus and 
wish you could see they are cared for, you could write, “protector of lost 
kittens.” Or if you are dead broke but wish very much to have lots of 
money so that you could give it away, you could write “philanthropist.” 
Or perhaps you like always to pay the other person’s bill on all occasions, 
but dislike having others pay your bill, you might be desiring the role of 
“host” although it is unofficial since you are not able to play it now on a 
student’s or professor’s salary or budget. 

When you have listed all the unofficial affinity roles which hold for you, 
draw a line under the list and list all your unofficial disaffinity roles. Think 
of situations which get you aroused in a negative way, and you will be 
able to locate them; for example, if you find you are intensely uncom- 
fortable as a guest but happy as a host or hostess, you could say “guest” 
as one of your unofficial disaffinity roles. Similarly, if you are a professional 
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person and have found you dislike being mistaken for a non-professional one, 

Go over your official roles now and write a qualifying word beside each 
to describe your own estimate of how well you play these roles in life; as 
“well,” “good,” or “poor.” Use other words if you care to. 

Session 2. (I report to the seminar the psychodramogram, the sociogram 
of choice for psychodramatic performance.*) 

Session 2. List two situations important to you in which you consider 
you are most nearly adequate in life. 

List two situations in which you consider you are most nearly inadequate 
in life, in your own opinion. 

In both kinds of situations which you describe, others may have a dif- 
ferent estimate of you than you have of yourself; the important point is 
merely that you name situations in which you feel you do all right and 
other situations in which you are greatly displeased with your own per- 
formance, leaving the situations with a feeling of being at a loss as to 
how you should have performed. ? 

In order that we have the most freedom in the group, pMice the word 
“ves” opposite each situation which you would be willing to perform in 
this seminar; place the words “not me” next to each which you would 
not care to participate in yourself, but which you would like to have enacted 
by other members of the seminar. If there is any person in the group 
with whom you would select to play any role, place the name after the 
situation you want to play in yourself. You may also designate after “not 
me” whom you would like to see in the situation, although you are not in it. 

Complete anonymity will be maintained. We will use the most commonly 
reported situations and ask several persons to play the same situation— 
sometimes including the person reporting it—sometimes not. It is under- 
stood that all situations cannot be covered in the time of our seminar 
sessions. No information will be revealed to the group in any manner 
allowing identification of the giver of the information, but a tallying of 
the total findings will be reported to the seminar. 

(Psychodramas follow on the simplest sort of situations quickly lifted 
from the cards and allowing many to participate in them.) 

Session 3. (I report to the seminar the tally on role-range.) 

(Psychodramas from now on are based on the findings or on progressive 
developments of psychodramas played, and on new reporting, related to 
most common roles found. See later report.) 





*The psychodramogram is presented drain so as to be read like a sociogram, 
but names should be omitted at this time. 
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Session 8. List two individuals in our seminar with whom you feel you 
can give your best performance, and state why you think this is so. 

List two individuals in our seminar with whom you feel you can do 
least well, and state why you think this is so. 

Session 9. (Psychodramogram is shown to seminar, analyzed by Di- 
rector.) Make the best surmise you can as to who chose you as a co- 
player and why they did; what it was about your performance that they 
found satisfying to them. 

Make the best surmise you can as to who rejected you as a co-player; 
with whom they could readily play and why they did; what it was about 
your performance that they found difficult from their standpoint. 

In both instances, name as many as you think there were who either 
chose or rejected you. These names are to come from the entire group, 
whether or not you have been in a psychodramatic situation with the in- 
dividual or have only witnessed his performance. 

If you told anyone after last session that you chose him, please note 
it on the card. We want to see to what extent we are aware of our own 
situation as individuals. I will report to you at the next session the tally 
of results. As usual, complete anonymity will be maintained. 

(At the following sessions, there was included results of analysis of 
above data.) 

Findings: A psychodrama monograph will present protocols of the ses- 
sions, with findings of the seminar as a whole. Anonymity of all participation 
through fictionizing of identifiable information is maintained. 

Note: The seminar suggested a term other than sociogram be used for 
their choices for co-playing in psychodrama, to distinguish the difference of 
such choices from regular life situations of “less intensity.” Dr. Moreno 
suggested once the term “dramogram.” Two names are here suggested: 
the psychodramogram and the sociodramogram. In appreciation of their 
wishes of the seminar, I have used the former name for such charting in 
this report. 








SITUATION TEST 


J. L. Moreno 
Psychodramatic Institute, Beacon, N. Y. 


Among the personality tests which have grown out of psychodramatic 
method three tyes of procedure merit attention: A) The spontaneity tests 
B) The role tests and C) The standard situation tests. The development 
of the latter has been reported recently by Toeman.’ 

Three Situation Set. This consists usually of an intimate or family 
situation, a work situation and a community situation. The set has proved 
useful in portraying roughly the range or representative roles in which 
an individual functions. 

Seven Situation Set. According to Confucius there were five basic 
human relations: ruler vs. subject, husband vs. wife, father vs. mother, 
older brother vs. younger brother and father vs. son. Translated into 
psychodramatic terms the intimate situation could be further subdivided 
and then consists of a matrimonial situation (the relation between husband 
and wife acted out on the stage), the parental situation (the relation be- 
tween father and mother acted out on the stage), the sibling situation (the 
relation between younger and older sibling acted out on the stage), and 
the paternal situation (the relation between father or mother, and daughter 
or son acted out on the stage). Two key situations are included in the 
seven set to which Confucius did not refer: the work situation (the employer 
vs. the employee) and the minority situation (stranger vs. native). 

The growing influence of the standard situation test may make it useful 
to comment on some of its sundry applications. One sphere of its influence 
during the war period was the Office of Strategic Services.2 Among other 
things it applied the idea of role playing to the training of spies in standard 
situations. In the first part of a film* spy-actors are in training. The 
following instructions are given: a) lose the identity of your own self, 
we will assign to you a new role which you should try to portray. This 
is about the same as the instruction we give to our auxiliary egos pre- 
liminary to psychodramatic procedure. b) The more you have lost the 





*See “A Sociodramatic Audience Test,” page 161, Group Psychotherapy, Beacon 
House, New York, 1945. 

*See “Role Playing as a Diagnostic Procedure in the Selection of Leaders,” by 
Percival M. Symonds in Sociodrama, a symposium, Beacon House, 1947, to be published. 

*See the motion picture “OSS” recently released. 
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memory of who you are, your name, your social, emotional and cultural 
connections, your habits and mannerisms—up to your eating habits, for 
instance, the American way of holding the fork in the right hand and 
omitting to use the knife—the better you will be able to portray the newly 
assumed role adequately. This is what psychodramatic theory describes 
as the process of “deconserving” the old self, a process which has to go 
parallel with the training in the new role. c) Spontaneity—well developed 
by means of training—in the new role is essential. The spy has, for instance, 
to respond quickly to his new name, a pseudonym and not turn his head 
when someone calls him by his former, authentic name. He has to feel 
and act freely in life situations in accord with his new role and new history 
of his life, to make the connections between what people know about him 
already and what he is compelled to add logical. He has to develop a good 
and reliable memory for all which pertains to his new role development. 
He has to be flexible, plastic, changeable in the new role, unhindered by 
the old self, unblocked up to minute detail, otherwise he may reveal to 
the enemy his real identity and lose his life as a consequence. It is obvious 
that the freeing from the old self is a special job of training in itself which 
has to be considered apart from the spontaneity training in the assumed 
role and the assumed life history of the prospective spy. The training 
for adequacy is done in special field schools and the student spy is tested 
before he is sent out into action. 

Another significant wartime application of the standard situation test 
has been that adopted by the Navy in therapeutic motion pictures, as for 
instance, in “Assignment Home.” I. Three subjects, one after another, 
are put into standard life situations and their varying reactions compared; 
for instance, coming home to mother or wife (intimate situation), going 
back to the job or school (work situations), or facing again the people in 
the home town (community situation). II. The therapist is placed into 
the film in front of the audience. III. The subjects are so picked that they 
seem to cover some of the problems which the patients sitting in the filmed 
audience have (spectator catharsis). IV. The film suggests in one scene 
how one patient can help the other instead of the central therapist carrying 
the full burden of treatment. V. The audience of patients are put into the 
film at the beginning and at the end, indicating that they are a part of 
the learning process. In order to meet with psychodramatic requirements 
the audience of learners should have been shown more frequently and it 
should have been made clear to motion picture audiences that the audience 
within the film is following the actions of the sailors who are being treated. 
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PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH SETTING UP A 
PSYCHODRAMATIC UNIT, SELECTION AND 
TRAINING OF AUXILIARY EGOS 


GERALD W. LAWLOR 
Brooklyn College 


In the process of setting up a psychodramatic unit at Brooklyn College, 
it was discovered that certain problems must be solved before the psycho- 
dramatic stage can be used for research in personality development. As 
other colleges are planning to experiment with this technique, the efforts 
made at Brooklyn to solve these problems may be of interest to them. 

The first problem is to determine previously the purpose of the psycho- — 
dramatic work. At Brooklyn a stage has been set up and we intend to 
use it primarily for research in personality development, defined as dis- 
covering techniques that will make the individual more effective in social 
situations and give him a more complete actualization of his social needs. 
The conception of personality underlying the work on the stage is that 
the person is composed of an inner self and an outer string of integrated 
behavior patterns called “roles” with which the person functions in social 
situations. The term “status” is used to indicate the person’s group po- 
sition as seen through the eyes of his fellows (father, friend, employer, 
leader) (following Linton). The term “role” is thereby reserved for the 
behavioral aspect of status or imagined status. 

The second problem in setting up a functioning unit is the selection 
and training of auxiliary egos. Here the questions arise. What kind of 
person makes a good auxiliary ego? Are they only born or can they be 
trained? What sort of a test can be used in the selection process? After 
selection, what sort of training will increase their usefulness? A rating 
sheet has been set up to be used not only to test their role repertory but 
also their role trait flexibility. On the left hand vertical column are listed 
various roles in five categories; family, vocational, groups and organizations, 
person to person, and the world. Across the top are listed role traits in 
three categories; attitudinal, (ability to go toward, away, against, above, 
below a person, or remain at the same distance), bodily, and speech. A 
candidate is asked to play at least one role from each category and to 
vary the role traits at the direction of the director. The candidates are 
then rated in terms of their effectiveness in each role and the extent to 
which they remain effective as the role traits are varied. 

After auxiliary egos have been selected and trained other students will 
be brought in to serve as subjects in the problem of developing stage tech- 
niques for increasing personal effectiveness. 
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PSYCHODRAMA AT ST. ELIZABETHS 


J. G. Franz 
Washington, D. C. 


During the last year, I have had several opportunities to observe the 
functioning of the psychodramatic unit at St. Elizabeths Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The following impressions may give the reader an “out- 
sider” slant on the activities there. 

The first impression is the physical equipment. There is an adequate 
therapeutic stage, an invention by Dr. Moreno as integral to psychodrama 
as a dentist’s chair is to dentistry. (An office and a reception room is lo- 
cated near the stage.) The unit at St. Elizabeths is no makeshift arrange- 
ment. Psychodrama operates within a physical milieu purposely constructed 
to suit its needs. 

Two different aspects of psychodrama are indicated. Psychodrama 
with patients of the hospital is under the direction of Frances Herriott. 
Psychodrama, or more accurately, sociodrama, as a training technique for 
hospital workers is under the direction of Margaret Hagan, Field Director 
of Red Cross. 

In the psychodrama with patients, sessions are eld regularly with 
groups of patients most of whom are nearing discharge. The approach is 
not one of “digging into their problems’. Usually the patients volunteer 
the nature of the scenes to be portrayed. In one instance a patient pre- 
sented the problem of having a stranger sit down at her table in a crowded 
restaurant. Should she converse with him or not. The director asked for 
several scenes in which meeting this situation was tried out. Afterwards 
the audience took part in a heated discussion, revealing various personal 
and geographical biases. This certainly isn’t “deep therapy” as I have ex- 
perienced in Moreno’s sessions, but it does bring the group into action, 
bringing about social unity, a sense of well-being, and release from indi- 
vidual tensions. 

Many of the scenes deal with vocational and adjustment problems 
following discharge. One particular scene indicates the close relationship 
of this type of psychodrama with reality. A patient acted a scene in a 
taxicab leaving the hospital. The auxiliary ego as a taxi driver asked 
the usual disarming questions. The patient had to meet this situation on 
the stage. A few hours later, with his discharge papers in hand, he hailed 
a cab near the hospital grounds and had a real-life experience with an 
inquisitive taxi driver that paralleled the psychodramatic scene. 
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The sociodrama, directed by Miss Hagan, is a training activity for 
Red Cross hospital workers. Members of the hospital staff acting in the 
roles of patients and patients’ relatives create standard situations for test- 
ing and training of the workers. The sense of reality reported by the 
trainees is evidence of the effectiveness of the standard situation as a 
training technique. It is “on the job” training with the advantage of 
carefully guided experimentation, repetition of performance when necessary, 
and constructive criticism from the instructor and audience. The value 
of this technique for training hospital workers is so promising that we can 
anticipate schools for social work using it extensively in the future. 

The psychodrama at St. Elizabeths appears to have two general func- 
tions. The psychodrama with patients prepares members of a hospital com- 
munity for life outside and the sociodrama trains people from the outside 
to meet situations within the hospital community. 
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PROJECTION METHODS, RESEARCH STUDY IN PROCESS 


MuriEL CHAMOULAUD 
New York City 


The Problem:—Language Behavior in Fantasy Production and the 
Rorschach. 

Subjects: —34 adolescent girls, ages 14 to 19, in two groups contrasting 
as to Social experience; (1) 17 Asocial girls, i.e. problem personalities in- 
stitutionalized for social offenses, (2) 17 Social girls, ie. school girls in 
normal school attendance. 

Analytic Instruments:—two free response, picture test situations; (1) 
the Picture Story Test (PST), a series of 25 pictures representative of an 
adolescent in an interpersonal situation about which a story is to be imag- 
ined, (2) the Rorschach Ink Blot Test, a series of ten blots to be imagined 
as specific forms. 

Analytic Categories:—(1) in the PST, numbers of verbs produced 
per fantasy in four grammatical classes, (2) in the Rorschach six classes 
of Determinant usage. 

Analytic Aim:—a statistical analysis of the two differing response 
series for the possibility of the recognition of quantitative behavioral re- 
sponse patterns which may so relate as to make tenable an hypothesis that 
the patterns differentiated as statistically significant as a minimum of the 
5% level of significance are diagnostic in the two series of unitary processes 
in central personality structure. 
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THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 


HENRY GUZE 
Newark, New Jersey 


Problem: To study the effects of experimental frustration on thematic 
Apperception Test projections. 

Subjects: Two groups of college students equated for age, sex, intelli- 
gence, achievement and socio-economic status, etc. (25 in each group.) 

Method: Group A is the experimental group, Group B the control 
group. In each of the two groups, every subject will be studied individually, 
In Group A, the TAT test will be given to the subject who will then be 
given a series of timed problems to solve. In the case of each problem 
the subject will be interrupted just as the solution is approached. Follow- 
ing this the test will be given again and the subject instructed to present 
new stories about the pictures. The control group will be given identical 
treatment except for the frustration element, i.e. the subject in each case 
will be permitted to solve the problem. 

Treatmeni of Results: Comparison of first and second TAT results 
should give evidences of the different effects of the intervening situation. 

Discussion of Results: Hypothetically, this writer believes that occur- 
rences immediately preceeding a projective test will affect the results. This 
would make these tests more useful in the immediate clinical analysis and 
perhaps point to a fallacy in assuming that projections were always longi- 
tudinal only. On the other hand, one might find that the personality will 
be outlined in the specific individual way that one reacts to frustration, 


for example. 
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PROJECTS IN PSYCHODRAMA AND SOCIOMETRY 


RosBertT BARTLETT HAAS 
Ohio State University 


At present I am engaged in carrying out two projects in which I employ socio- 
metric and psychodramatic concepts. 


I. Reducing Social Distance and Improving Social Atmosphere in two 
Ninth-Grade Groups. General assumptions: The importance of inter- 
personal relations within the groups in which people work has long been 
established by the pioneering work of Moreno, Jennings, and others; it is 
coming to be recognized the group atmospheres play an. important part in 
the healthy adjustments of children in learning situations; consequently 
it is felt that experimentation with techniques which come under the gen- 
eral heading of group therapy, since they relate to the improvement of 
social atmosphere, is a useful course in educational research. 

Specific assumptions: It is possible to measure with reasonable accuracy 
the position of individuals within a group in terms of acceptance and re- 
jection; changes which occur in an experimental group will be largely the 
result of what happens in the classroom; if marked change takes place in 
the group under experimentation and does not take place in the group 
not subject to the experimental methods, we feel that we will be justified 
in assuming that the pattern of methods used was the controlling factor 
in the difference between groups. This will be further validated by reversing 
the role of the control and experimental groups midway in the study. 

The group selected to act as control in the first period will be taught 
by the usual methods employed by the University School, without special 
attention to problems of group relationships; the other group will serve as 
the basis of the employment of therapies in addition to the regular Lan- 
guage content of the class. There will be no set list of therapies, but some 
of the following will be used intensively; therapeutic films, directed ‘read- 
ings and free discussions, psychodrama, role practice, group writing, planned 
success experiences for isolates etc. Observers will record classroom pro- 
cedures, as well as help formulate procedures. 

II. Study of the pattern of needs, uses, and requests for Psychodrama 
and Sociodrama in a given community setting. Working with a small group 
of Twelfth-Grade students who have had intensive training in carrying 
roles, I have had over thirty requests this year for lecture-demonstration. 
The tremendous variety of sponsorship which we have had suggests that 
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here we have an interesting phenomenon of a community adopting a tech- 
nique, rather than a technique adopting a community. Most of our sessions 
have been recorded; I am especially interested in tracing the pattern of 
spontaneous creation implied by the situations suggested by the participants 
at each of the sessions. 

III. Additional short studies: One reported in an article recently sent 
to “The English Journal” called, “The English teacher can use Psycho- 
drama to clarify Intercultural Problems.” 

Another, to be sent to Sociometry, called, “Psychodrama as a Guidance 
Technique in an Experimental School.” 

Another in process, to be called, “Parents answer their own questions 
about children,” a study in the use of Psychodrama with Parent groups. 

Another, just done, called “Students Evaluate their English Instructors, 
A Study in role concept through student comments.” For this study, I 
analyzed the reactions of students gathered at a large State University in 
the course of another project. I was able to isolate nine positive and nine 
negative role components. In addition, there is an analysis of the gamut of 
the vocabulary used by the students. 
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PSYCHODRAMA AND THE STUTTERER 


PHOEBE HONIG 
Brooklyn College 


This article is a report of clinical experience with Psychodrama, using 
as subjects stutterers aged 16-35, from the community and college. These 
students met in the Brooklyn College Evening Session Speech Clinic for 
two hours a week in classes of 4 or 5S. 

Stutterers may be divided into three categories: 1) Situational (usu- 
ally stutter in one specific situation), 2) Cyclical, (stutter periodically, and 
are never free from blocs during this cycle), 3) Perpetual Stutterers (stutter 
with almost every attempt to speak). All three types were treated psycho- 
dramatically. 

METHOD 

Each student submitted an autobiography and a weekly diary which 
included what he thought were his most difficult speech situations. 

The student first experienced a “warming-up period” which consisted 
of: 1) singing songs 2) playing tag, and 3) pantomiming skits. The stu- 
dents then went thru a series of general psychodramatic situations. The 


students acted as auxiliary egos. 


Using the knowledge gained from these general situations, specific 
dramatizations were planned with emphasis on situations in which students 
anticipated difficulty. 

Some training was given in choral and interpretative reading and 


| public speaking. 


Throughout the 16 weeks of treatment, four conferences were held 
with each student. Here an attempt was made to understand the indi- 
vidual’s problem and to observe his progress. 


RESULTS 


Projective techniques served to acquaint one student with another in 
an unrestrained atmosphere. Once the proper rapport was established, the 
students demonstrated that in the psychodramatic situations they were able 
to speak with a minimum of stuttering even when facing a stress situation. 

At the termination of treatment, there was a marked personality 
adjustment, and an increased skill in handling speech situations in the 
clinic. In addition the students testimony indicated a carry-over of security 
feelings to speech situations outside the clinic. 
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The Psychodrama has been of significant value in helping to bare the 
environmental stresses which might have precipitated the stuttering, and 
has been an excellent medium for reeducating the stutterer to his environ- 
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ROLE AND GROUP IDENTIFICATION 


LILLIAN WALD Kay 
New York University 


Many editorial writers, advertising copy writers and individuals en- 
gaged in social action projects of one type or another assume that objective 
membership in a group is synonymous with psychological identification. So 
we have appeals to housewives, veterans, Republicans, labor union members, 
etc. An examination of some attitude material suggests that this is not 
always so. The current research is planned to investigate the strength of 
identification as a member of a group and the importance of role as a 
member of that group in three situations of varying degrees of structure. 

In the first situation, the subjects were asked to describe themselves, 
including anything that would be of importance in introducing them to a 
new situation or a new individual. Preliminary examination of these data 
suggests that in such spontaneous and unguided productions traits rather 
than roles or groups are most significant. 

In the second situation, 12 questions were asked which sampled 12 
roles which also include group identification, e.g., worker, veteran, religion, 
class. Subjects were then asked to indicate on the whole the relative im- 
portance of these identifications in determining their opinions and behavior. 
These data have not as yet been analyzed. 

The third situation which is planned is to present 10 or 15 opinion 
questions where group identification may be assumed to influence the an- 
swer. In this instance new subjects will be used and they will then be 
asked to supply the same data as have been described in the paragraph 
above. 

It is hoped that this research will give at least preliminary information 
as to (1) the extent to which people spontaneously think in terms of their 
social roles and group identifications, and (2) which identifications are most 
clearly related to attitudes in the subject’s opinion and in his performance 
on opinion tests. 
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CLINICAL PSYCHODRAMA: AUXILIARY EGO DOUBLE AND 
MIRROR TECHNIQUES 


ZERKA TOEMAN 
Psychodramatic Institute, New York City 


Among the factors of consequence in the function of the auxiliary 
ego are: a) the relationship to the subject or patient; b) the relationship 
to the problem which the patient represents; c) the relationship to the 
role which the auxiliary ego is to portray; d) the warming up process which 
takes place between the subject and auxiliary ego immediately prior to 
the action on the stage, and e) the relationship of the auxiliary ego to 
the director. 

The auxiliary ego, in portraying a role, may go about it as follows: 
1) by drawing from his or her own private resources; the ability to do 
this makes at times a fully untrained person an excellent auxiliary ego 
within certain limits, for instance, in the role of a father, husband, brother, 
lover, sister, mother, wife, girl friend, etc; the very fact that he or she is 
untrained may make the ego more spontaneous and less conscious of in- 
volvement; 2) a further development of auxiliary ego training results in 
the learning to adapt his own resources to the subject’s expectancies of 
her brother, husband, child, or whomever the auxiliary ego represents; 
3) at a still later stage of training the auxiliary ego may draw into the 
presentation information obtained about the actual person to be portrayed; 
this information may have been received either from the subject, or from 
another person, or directly from the person to be enacted. The portrayal of 
the actual person may differ greatly in many respects from the picture 
the subject has of that person. It can be seen easily that a number of 
distortions of the role can thus take place: a) the distortion which comes 
from the auxiliary ego himself as it is colored by his own experiences; 
b) the distortion which the subject suggests to the auxiliary ego because 
of her subjective experiences in reference to the person to be portrayed by 
the ego; and c) the distortion which may come from the actual person, for 
instance the husband of the wife-patient who talks about himself to the 
auxiliary ego who is warming up to the presentation of this husband. These 
multiple interactions of distortion or bias require continuous analysis and 
clarification by the director in order not to hamper the therapeutic process 
and to constantly “deconserve” the auxiliary ego from cliches and preju- 
dices which otherwise may become confirmed and established during the 
auxiliary ego’s training and performance. 
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In the double and mirror techniques to which this report will limit 
itself, the auxiliary ego is closely identified with the patient’s problems 
and, especially in the latter, aware of the social atom of the patient. The 
double technique has been found extremely valuable in the clarification 
of the patient’s conflicts, both normal and abnormal. For the double ego 
technique the patient and auxiliary ego are placed on the stage together. 
In order that the patient (often called “primary ego”) accepts the presence 
of the auxiliary ego on the stage, she is. told to consider the ego as her 
double, the invisible “I”, the alter ego with whom she talks at times but 
who exists only within herself. In the psychodrama this invisible double 
is projected into space, embodied by an actual person and experienced as 
outside of the patient. The patient represents the deeper, inner levels of 
experience while the ego acts as double, copying physical bearing in every 
way and representing the outer levels. However, in actuality the patient 
usually begins by first revealing the superficial layers; the auxiliary’s task 
is then, for strategic reasons, the reverse of the director’s formal in- 
structions. It is her job to stir up the subject to reach deeper levels of 
expression by peeling off the outer, socially visible “I” of the subject, and 
by reaching for those experiences and imageries which a person would 
reveal when talking to herself, alone, in the privacy of her own room. The 
task of the auxiliary ego becomes one of producing quick, kaleidoscopic 
views, “other parts” of the subject’s “I”. Often therefore, the auxiliary 
ego represents the subject more fully than the patient realizes and may, 
at times, become aggressive if the warming up of the patient lags behind. 
In general, my experience as auxiliary ego in double scenes has been that 
too much verbal warming up previous to the portrayal disturbs spontaneity 
and blocks freely flowing action. A sensitive auxiliary ego should not be 
told everything about the patient or her problem, as this predisposes to- 
wards overheating both the subject and the auxiliary ego, while catharsis 
may take place verbally instead of psychodramatically. Many things are 
better left unsaid beforehand and brought out in the interaction which 
follows. As the auxiliary ego becomes adept at drawing out essentials from 
the subject, information not gathered in advance and crystalized by the 
performance itself acts as an inspiration to the ego, a self propelling force, 
and increases catharsis for the patient. Usually, before stepping upon the 
stage we have very little idea of what will actually transpire. It would be 
unwise for the auxiliary ego to make up her mind that certain aspects 
must be revealed, as this would coerce the subject and would not be thera- 
peutic support. In the main, it is the subject who determines the course 
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of action; the auxiliary ego supports and guides the subject into channels 
which appear, on the spur of the moment, desirable. Obviously, therefore, 
predetermined action would prevent spontaneity for the patient, reduce the 
tele flowing from the patient to the auxiliary, and furthermore throw the 
ego off the therapeutic track. This double ego technique is carried on in 
the first person, the two I’s interacting as one. The two may disagree 
violently, the auxiliary ego may challenge the subject, stimulating her to 
respond more genuinely, or they may agree in every respect. We know 
from experience that this technique is a potent one in exploring deeper 
levels and producing catharsis which however is often much delayed, show- 
ing its effects days and even weeks later. 

I recall two specific cases. The first subject was a young woman very 
much troubled by the fact that, at 28, she was still unmarried. She was 
attractive, intelligent, and had a number of admirers who were anxious to 
marry her but towards none of whom she felt an equally strong emotion. 
After a number of diagnostic scenes were portrayed the director decided 
that the time had come for reaching beneath the calm surface. I, as the 
double ego, was instructed to be aggressive in one way or another. The 
scene was set for late at night, in the bedroom of the subject, where she 
was reviewing the happenings of the day just ended. The patient persisted 
in evasive talk which I suddenly interrupted by an outburst of weeping and 
a cry of “why do I go on lying to myself! I can lie to others but I can’t 
fool myself.” This produced tears in the subject who retorted “what’s the 
use of crying myself to sleep again. I’ve done that too often.’ When step- 
ping down she was warmed up to a far greater level of self presentation 
than before, and a feeling of relaxation came over her. She stated that I 
had formulated her situation far more clearly than she had ever done; it 
seemed almost as if I knew her better than she did. During the per- 
formance I was not certain that the patient would actually cry, as this 
was the first time I had met her. Nevertheless, the feeling came to me 
that this was the moment to weep or else to give up the action altogether. 
This particular scene was the real beginning of the therapeutic approach 
to the patient’s problems which ended in her successful marriage a few 
months later. 

The second scene which stands out in my mind is that of a 22 year old 
girl who was about to divorce her husband but had not stopped loving 
him. She came to the Institute for clarification of her conflicts and in the 
course of portraying her difficulties with her husband displayed much emo- 
tion, especially in the scene where she decided to leave him because of his 
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inability to accept her as the only woman in his life. The director then 
moved into the double technique, and I (as the other part of her self) 
began to question the purpose of continuing to live, wondering about the 
possibility of suicide. This may, at face value, seem a dangerous thing to 
do, but that was what I felt about the subject at that moment, again 
without having obtained such information from her. It brought the subject 
to a sudden halt (we had been walking aimlessly around her room) and 
she broke in “Yes, that’s just how I feel, but I know I’d never really do it 
even though life does not seem worth the trouble right now.” This scene 
was a flashback of an actual one which had taken place a few months 
before, and upon descending from the stage the subject felt greatly relieved, 
declaring that this was exactly what had gone through her mind although 
she had never admitted it before, even to herself. I want to emphasize that 
in the double technique the auxiliary ego loses the sense of objectivity and 
becomes completely enveloped by the subject’s problems, feeling her way 
as if no single direction can be satisfactory, trying this way and that, 
torturing herself to find a way out. The question has been raised whether 
this process going both ways from the subject to the ego and from the 
ego to the subject is not, because of its subjective character, unreliable 
and invalid. In order to clarify this we have systematically interviewed 
every subject whose thoughts, feelings or actions I seemed to anticipate 
in the double situation. Among a group of thirty subjects we found con- 
firmation of the accuracy of these revelations. Often the subjects were 
amazed to have them come forth without having informed me and ad- 
mitted that the double came closer to expressing, in a crystalized form, 
many of their deeper experiences. The question still remained whether 
the auxiliary ego projects into the subject some of her “own” experiences, 
experiences sufficiently similar to form a link between them. In order to 
verify this I began to check myself in the act and found myself fre- 
quently choosing and rejecting between my own experiences and experi- 
ences which I intuitively felt were those of the subject. It is as if I would 
have said to myself: “This is not me, that is she.” Gradually I learned to 
choose correctly; that is, my tele experience (interaction feelings) became 
more accurate the more skill I developed. 

In the mirror technique the patient remains in the audience as spec- 
tator while the auxiliary ego takes the patient’s part, reproducing gestures 
typical of the patient and creating a series of scenes and situations which 
the patient will recognize as her own experiences, enabling the patient 
to “see herself as others see her.’’ This technique is perhaps more difficult 
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as the patient does not lend support or point the way for the auxiliary 
ego. It is used a) with patients who are completely non-cooperative and 
need to be stirred into action, b) for the purpose of restoring amnestic 
experiences to patients, and c) for patients who have never registered the 
events taking place around them, that is, not to restore memory but to 
acquaint them with certain facts and events. The ego then turns into the 
patient by herself and has to be well acquainted with the patient’s social 
and mental syndromes. In the case of psychotics this becomes a more 
delicate job, especially with patients who are unable to communicate their 
experiences. The patient may not know at first that this is she, herself, 
being displayed before her eyes. But soon, as she warms up, she becomes 
interested and may, finally, be stimulated to a self presentation although 
having refused to do this for some time. In the mirror technique as in that 
of the double the director may indicate the general way in which action 
should go before the auxiliary ego begins in order to produce the most 
potent form of psychodramatic shock in the patient. At times the director 
has in mind a specific event or image which he wishes to have reproduced 
and then the auxiliary ego has her task laid out. But often no instruction 
comes from the director and a more general enactment of the patient's 
various levels of experience and behavior is required. 

The most striking recollection I have concerning this technique is one in 
which a patient was suffering from pseudo-amnestic breaks in experiences while 
hospitalized. She stated that she had been brought to the hospital against her 
will and for no reason since she was not ill. She demanded to be allowed to 
return home to her husband and children. This was the third episode suffered 
by the patient within six years and she was completely non-cooperative 
and without insight at the time the mirror technique was used. She was 
confused, shallow, full of bizarre ideas, delusional and altogether intractable. 
I was picked to represent the patient because of my familiarity with her 
syndromes and because I had witnessed each of the three attacks. Further- 
more, the patient had at one time displayed deep attachment to me, while 
I had also recently been the object of aggression from the patient. I com- 
menced to warm up to the part of the patient with vigor, throwing and 
pushing furniture around me, cursing the nurses, the doctors, the hospital, 
my husband, calling everything and everyone vile names and then, chang- 
ing abruptly into a dancing stance which I had frequently seen the patient 
take, peered out of the window of my room, talking about the visions I 
saw, mostly of deceased relatives and well known figures of remote history. 
At this point the nurse who actually took care of the patient (the patient 
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was sitting in the audience with her eyes as if glued to me) was sent upon 
the stage by the director in order to give me a hypodermic needle con- 
taining a sedative. I was immediately stirred into aggressive behavior to- 
wards the nurse, threatened to hit her. The nurse went through the act 
of giving me the injection while trying to soothe me, but when I looked 
at her I saw a great deal of fear and horror in her eyes. This made me 
feel wildly triumphant. I thought: “Well, I really scared her. I'll show 
her now, I’ll scare them all out of their wits.” Thus I revealed to my- 
self how the patient must have felt. I picked up a fairly solid piece of 
furniture and threw it across the stage, down several levels. It landed below 
with a crash. The director stopped me and turned to the patient. She 
was leaning forward with her elbows resting’.oa her knees, completely 
wrapped up in the performance. Then, somewhat breathlessly she spoke 
to the director: “Is that the way I behaved? Did I really act like that?” 
From this point on the session was turned over to the patient herself who 
became the subject in her own psychodrama, the first one in a series which 
hastened her recovery. But one of the most important comments came 
from the nurse who had participated in the scene: “You really had me 
scared to death for a moment. I thought you too, had become mentally 
ill”’ How much more then, did this scene mean to the patient who was 
shocked into some realization of her behavior! 

These techniques are interesting from the clinical point of view be- 
cause of their departure from orthodox therapeutic methods. In these 
techniques a maximum amount of involvement of the auxiliary ego with 
the patient is permissible. It should be added that deep action catharsis 
is gained in mirror technique, not only by the patient but also by the 
auxiliary ego who at one time or another has been the recipient of hostility 
from the patient. Insight. into the patient’s condition is thereby gained 
with unusual accuracy and depth. 











SEVERAL RELATIONSHIPS OF PSYCHODRAMA AND 
GENERAL SEMANTICS 


Etwoop Murray 
University of Denver 


When it becomes generally recognized that in this age of scientific 
advance and atomic energy the most crucial problems are problems of spe- 
cific inter-personal relations, and that they will only be solved at the 
level of specific contacts and transactions, the vast importance of the work 
of J. L. Moreno in psychodrama and Alfred Korzybski in general semantics 
will be far more widely recognized. The desperate need today is for these 
methodologies to become more widely known and applied immediately. 

Some persons who have studied both methodologies may say that it 
is a pity that these men did not work together. This writer does not agree. 
Their methods can be put together by other persons. It is doubtful whether 
either methodology would have been developed to its present completeness 
except under circumstances wherein each originator could apply his sole 
attention and energy over a great period of intense effort focused upon 
his single aim. In observing both of these men (they should be called 
geniuses) the writer will never forget the global view they bring to human 
affairs, the unlimited ingenuity they display, the profundity, the congeni- 
ality they exhibit, and the close absorption they have in their work. 

Psychodramatics and general semantics may both be observed as 
methodologies for human adjustment and evaluation. Both, when applied 
adequately, bring the same result—more appropriate behavior. Both serve 
the same ends as psychiatry serves with the abnormal. Both serve the 
same ends in the so-called normal person as does general education in 
striving for the development of a flexible, integrated, and productive person. 
In most cases one of these methodologies may be adequate without the 
other, and each appears extremely valuable in problems of personality and 
human relationships. In some cases one appears more valuable than in 
others; in other cases the application of both methodologies with the same 
person is required. This has been observed as both practical and highly 
effective. 

Some of the differences in the two methodologies are largely differences 
in terminology; but some of the differences are very real and very important. 
Moreno bases his approaches upon spontaneity; Korzybski wants an infi- 
nitely flexible person to adjust appropriately to our infinite world of change 
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and process. Moreno wants creativity in the moment-to-moment adjust- 
ments; Korzybski wants proper evaluative reactions for the specific dates 
and circumstances. Moreno introduces sociometry as a scientific method 
in the measurement of inter-personal relations; Korzybski does not aim 
to measure; his chief objective is to introduce a general scientific method 
in all important inter-personal relations. He would apply the same attitude 
which the physical scientist has toward the events in his test tube to the 
events of all social phenomena. 

Korzybski achieves proper evaluation through the “delaying-of-the- 
reactions” to permit a closer inspection of the events or “fact-territory” 
being evaluated. Moreno achieves similar “delay” in the spontaneity work 
in the therapeutic theatre. In general semantics the chief blockage to proper 
evaluation is called identification. Korzybski overcomes these blockages by 
special devices for “extensionalization”; the use of which he calls dating, 
indexing, the hyphen, etceteras, and quotes. These are used both as a 
“mental” discipline, and explicitly. He stresses heavily the necessity of 
relating words to facts and other methods to overcome what he calls in- 
tensionality. 

A difficulty in achieving the ends of general semantics is in communi- 
cating the methods; in some cases it is very difficult, if not seemingly 
impossible to get the person aware of his abstractings and to recognize 
his mechanisms of misevaluation. Psychodrama frequently may “get-under- 
the-skin” of such inaccessible persons insights and evaluations which would 
otherwise be impossible. 

Both methodologies appear basic in the new teaching methods now 
coming into effect for communication. The advantage of general semantics 
is that a general scientific attitude may be brought into most all important 
human relations and affairs; the advantage of psychodrama is that block- 
ages to the scientific attitude in specific situations may be removed, which 
it seems possible and feasible in no other way. ’ 
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SOCIOMETRY AND SOME CHALLENGING PROBLEMS OF 
SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS* 


Mary L. NorTHWAY 
University of Toronto 


Sociometry has entered its second decade (15, 16). It has fully dem- 
onstrated its value both as a technique for determining the structure of 
social groups and as a means of investigating certain personality differences. 
Its first ten years have given it opportunity to solidify its method and 
improve its techniques from Moreno’s (16, 17) initial insightful general 
principles to the refined statistical procedures of Criswell (8), Jennings 
(10, 17) Bronfenbrenner (5), and others. We now possess an instrument 
as simple to use and as keen in its application as the Binet tests. It is 
now time to use this instrument over a wide area to investigate problems 
of human development and social intercourse. 

There are certain problems which many investigators using socio- 
metric methods have met several times. We have discussed them, ruminated 
over them and said “Some day we must investigate that”. Sociometric re- 
search progresses as a social enterprise of its own and it seems opportune 
to present some of these problems to workers in the field in order that a 
combined attack may be made upon them. Therefore in this paper we intend 
to enumerate and discuss four problems with which we have been particu- 
larly intrigued. In order to focus the problems involved in each we have 
stated the major points as hypotheses. These are to be considered only 
as what they are—formulations set up for the purpose of being investigated. 


1. Socrtat ACCEPTANCE OR SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY 


In our own early investigations we termed the score an individual 
received from his associates, his “acceptability” score (18). This error was 
soon corrected when it was pointed out that the score indicated the degree 
to which the individual was accepted by that one group. It, however, in 
no way indicated how acceptable he might be in other situations. It is 





*Our research studies which have lead us to the development of this paper have 
been done under the auspices of the Canadian National Committee on. Mental Hygiene 
and financed by a grant from the Scottish Rite Masons 338 for studies in Dementia 
Praecox. 

The author expresses thanks to the Institute of Child Study, the Forest Hill and 
King Edward Schools, Toronto, for providing facilities for conducting the actual studies. 
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completely obvious that a score received on a sociometric test is an ac- 
ceptance, not an acceptibility score, but the question arises whether a 
factor of social acceptibility which as yet we have not measured exists, 
or does an individual’s status vary at random in every group in which 
he finds himself? 

If an individual were highly accepted at school, rejected in his home, 
isolated in his scouts troop and slightly accepted at the Sunday School, 
then each sociometric rating would give his acceptance only in that group, 
at that time, under those circumstances but would not indicate what his 
status is likely to be in other situations. It is too easy to attack the prob- 
lem by saying that the sociometric rating is a function both of the indi- 
vidual and of the group of which he is part,—a statement which is too 
trite to mean much. It is similar to the traditional statement that the in- 
dividual is a product of both heredity and environment, which no one denies 
but which tells us very little. 

To discover whether an acceptance score is an index of a psycho 

logical characteristic of acceptability, it would be necessary to measure 
an individual’s acceptance in a variety of different groups whose member- 
ship overlapped as little as possible. To do this would be difficult, for 
most individuals belong to groups which have a somewhat common member- 
ship. Or, in groups of completely different composition, the factor of repu- 
tation frequently precedes both adult’s and children’s initiation into new 
groups. However, such a study could and should be made. It might be 
suggested here that Bronfenbrenner by setting up an absolute frame of 
reference has done us an immeasurable service by making possible a means 
of comparing status in different groups (5). Meanwhile there is certain 
evidence which indicates that an acceptance score may give a prediction 
of acceptability. This follows two main lines: (i) constancy of an indi- 
viduals acceptance score on successive tests, (ii) personality characteristics 
associated with acceptance. 
In successive tests of social acceptance in the same group correlations 
as high as + 90+ have been obtained when the tests are repeated within 
a week’s time. With an increasing time interval this correlation drops. 
However, tests given to classroom groups over a year apart and with the 
membership of the group changing as much as 20%, the correlations still 
remain +60.' Thus the individuals tend to maintain their social status 
even though the group varies in composition and is tested over a relatively 
long period of time. 





Studies at Forest Hill School, Toronto. 
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More striking however, is the evidence obtained in a university setting. 
Eighty students taking psychology were given a sociometric test at the 
end of their first year. Of these, nineteen went on into second year of 
the honour psychology course and were joined by fen other students not 
members of the first year group. This group of twenty-nine was tested at 
the end of their second year. When the nineteen who had participated 
in both tests were ranked and their ranks correlated, a coefficient of +- .58 
was obtained. Thus, these students tended to maintain their same degree 
of acceptance in a group of twenty-nine (approximately one-third of which 
had not been included in the first test) as they had in a group of eighty. 

These data suggest that acceptance scores, at least of school age and 
older students, are indicative of or based on a factor of acceptability. 

The second line of evidence is consistent with this suggestion. In- 
vestigators who have attempted to clarify the personality characteristics 
of highly accepted and least accepted individuals have consistently dis- 
covered the same general patterns. (Jennings, (10) Bonney, (5) North- 
way (19).) The least accepted individuals always include the retiring, 
lethargic, ingrown, self-centered—what Kunkel (13) terms the ego-centric 
persons; the highly accepted, the expansive, sympathetic, dynamic, objective 
ones. The consistency of these findings by separate investigators is sig- 
nificant. 

On the basis of this evidence and in spite of the lack of clarity still 
existing in our picture of personality pattern of the socially accepted and 
non-accepted individual we would set up the following hypothesis: “An 
individual’s acceptance score as measured in one group is a reliable index 
to what his acceptance score will be in a reasonably similar (cultural-age) 
group. That is, his acceptance score is an outward measure of a psychological 
characteristic called acceptability.” 

However, having formulated this hypothesis it is wise to reiterate that 
it is based on data derived from school age children and young people’s 
groups, by which time social behaviour and attitude are fairly definitely 
determined. There is no implication intended that acceptability is in any 
way an innate trait. 


2. CAUSES OF CHANGE IN GRrouP STRUCTURE AND PERSONAL STATUS 


Having indicated the relative constancy of social relationships within 
a group, we now consider another equally interesting aspect of social phe- 
nomena, namely that certain individuals increase or decrease in acceptance 
in a group and that the inter-personal relationships change. 
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This fact of change is of extreme practical importance. In our guidance 
movements (camp-clubs) we aim to develop “good” social relations. If 
group structure were permanent or social acceptability absolute, our aims 
would be futile. Possibly, however, the knowledge of the relative rigidity 
of most groups will aid us in making such aims more realistic than they 
have been, and send us to seek for means, other than wishful thinking 
and moralistic preaching about “a child being a friend to every other child” 
—effectual means to direct gradual change. A more important implication 
may be in our growth of understanding of general social change. In na- 
tional and political movements (6) how do leaders emerge and more espe- 
cially, how do the demagogues and charlatans, of whom we are now world 
weary, arise? 

Here we may digress for a moment to consider another point. Theré 
is confusion among the lay public between ‘acceptance’ and ‘popularity’, 
Perhaps we should clarify our terminology. By acceptance, following Mo- 
reno I mean being chosen as an associate for a realistic activity in a group 
of which one is a member and in which one is known personally. By 
popularity I mean general admiration of an identification with an individual 
with whom one does not associate personally and whom one usually does 
not know in a face to face relationship. By these definitions, Churchill, 
Eisenhower and Stalin may be termed popular; they would not be “ac- 
cepted” by most of us because they could not be. The college football hero 
may be popular but he could not be accepted by the general university 
populace other than those who happened to be a member of his class, 
fraternity or team. In spite of his popularity, he might or might not be 
accepted by these. In other words, popularity and acceptance need not 
vary directly. In certain cases they definitely do not. And from our clinical 
studies we are inclined to believe that in certain cases a great drive to 
achieve popularity arises as a substitute want when the need for acceptance 
has not been satisfied. Thus the outcast having no feeling of security 
through acceptance perverts this need into a Cause and becomes the rebel, 
the soapbox orator or perhaps the campus Hitler. Public attention com- 
pensates for lack of personal acceptance. 

Such speculations seem to be outside the field of scientific attack 
through sociometric methods. It is possible by combining sociometric 
with sociodramatic methods. We cannot investigate popularity by these 
techniques though we may shed light upon it. We can, however, study 
changes in social acceptance. So far, for instance, we know very little 
about which individuals are most mobile in a group. This could be easily 
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studied by taking (i) all those individuals who dropped x or more points 
between two sociometric tests, (ii) those who rise more than x points, and 
(iii) those remaining within x points.2 In a group remaining constant in 
its population and without any direct attempt being made to change the 
relationships we would hypothecate that the least accepted individuals re- 
tain that status, the most accepted retain theirs and the fluctuation occurs 
in the middle groups. We would also predict that chance events—windfall 
successes and failures, have very little influence on the acceptance scores 
though they may have on the individual’s popularity. 

Change in group structure is equally obscure. How does a group be- 
come cohesive? Why does it split into sections? If the group is constant 
in personnel—no one leaving and no newcomer entering, does the group 
structure change at all? If so, under what conditions? The answers are 
unknown, but anyone who has employed sociometric techniques is certain 
of one thing and that is that the term group structure is an abstraction, 
not a life fact (12) and can be studied only in terms of the inter-personal 
relations making it up. For a group exists in nothing else but these (1). 
With classroom groups these changes could be made the subject of artificial 
experimentation fairly readily. Three comparable groups might be used, 
one subjected to highly competitive action over a period of time, one to 
highly co-operative projects and the third used as normal control. Or to 
investigate the adage “nothing unites a group like an enemy” the effect 
of subjecting a group in competitive sports against other groups, could 
be arranged. Without evidence other than familiarity with groups of chil- 
dren and adolescents, we would present the hypothesis -here that anything 
which served to unite the members of a group to the achievement of a 
common cause and provided opportunity for co-operative participation would 
increase the measurable cohesiveness of that group. That in addition if 
the attainment of that common cause provides a degree of adversity, that 
cohesiveness would be increased. I would further hypothecate that as com- 
petition and individual success were emphasized within the group the 
cohesiveness would measurably decrease. 


3. PREFERENCE OR PREJUDICE 


There is a great deal of just concern at the present about the prejudices 
existing within the nation and among nations. There have been many 





*An M.A. study at the University of Toronto on this point is to be made during 
the present session. 
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studies demonstrating the fact that we are prejudiced against races and 
nationalities about which we know very little, (4) (22) which showed we 
would all prefer to associate with an American than with, for instance, 
a Turk. These prejudices like popularity, have to do with non-immediate 
groups. Except for studies such as Criswell’s (7) we know very little to 
what extent race, nationality and sectarian prejudices influence our choices 
within immediate groups. We are, of course, aware of discrimination as 
a matter of concern in education (Springfield plan). Nor do we know at 
what age level these prejudices begin to appear. But from our available 
evidences we have certain facts: (i) at the lowest age level at which socio- 
metric testing has been done—namely the nursery group (25) (9) there 
is a definite evidence of preference for companions. (ii) Using groups as 
homogeneous as possible in economic class, race and religious background 
again we find evidence of definite preferences (18). Thus it is demonstrated 
that where the factor of prejudice is eliminated either by the fact of the 
youth of the subjects, or by using groups of only one cultural background, 
preferences exist. Preferences are psychologically necessary. They are not 
however, made on the basis of the cultural definition of the individual 
chosen, but rather on the basis of the needs of the individual choosing (20). 
An individual chooses to associate with those whom he finds make life 
more enjoyable, richer and secure for him. These are people whose actions 
and enthusiasms increase his own (10) and enable him better to attain 
his ends. He will not discriminate in his preferences in terms of colour, 
creed or race until such time as these elements have been defined for him 
and he has accepted the definition. 

How these prejudices become superimposed on his preferences is not 
a simple question. It takes us through the realm of social psychology to 
the crux of general psychology namely “learning”. This is always an in- 
volved subject but an illustration may clarify what probably happens. A 
small child plays with a substance “mud”. It yields pleasurable sensations 
to him and increases his general satisfaction by the sense of power he 
attains in molding it. His mother, seeing him grubby from this adult- 
defined vile substance says “Don’t play with that, John, it’s nasty”. How- 
ever, in spite of the social psychology texts, the process does not end there. 
The child may adhere to his mother’s definition or he may rely on his 
own immediate experience. This is where learning enters, for he has to 
make a decision or a selection of which datum he will accept. This selection 
will be in terms of which brings the consequence of greater general satis- 
faction, his pleasurable sensations or his mother’s appreciative approval. 
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Returning now to our original problem, the child will play with any 
children who increase his sense of enjoyment. Among his acquaintance some 
he finds satisfy him better than others. These are his preferences. We 
know they are not based on the colour or creed of his companion but on 
their ability to further the child’s achievement of his goals. Now again, 
society (mother) may intrude with a definition: “Don’t play with that 
boy; he is a Jew” (or a Gentile or a Hottentot and therefore not nice.) 
There again the child’s selection between his immediate experience (of fun) 
and social definition will depend on the degree of satisfaction he foresees 
in following either path. 

It may be, however, that the definition is set up before the child has 
any immediate experience of knowing Jews or Gentiles or Hottentots. Then 
he has nothing to counterbalance the one notion given him. He is told: 
“Turks are no good”. He has never known a Turk immediately and so 
when he grows up and begins to do psychological tests he rates his prefer- 
ence for Turks at the bottom of the list. Or he meets a Jewish boy at 
college and discovers he is a pleasant sort and he avoids a conflict in his 
already accepted ideas by stating: “Well Solly’s a good fellow; you'd 
never know he was a Jew”. 

Sociometric techniques could be of considerable value in clarifying 
this preference-prejudice difficulty. We could, as has been indicated, study 
at what level inter-racial or sectarian choices begin to be made (7, 16). We 
could also study in groups of certain composition (i.e. three-quarters of 
the members from one culturak background; one quarter from another or 
groups made up of many cultural backgrounds), what inter-race or sectarian 
relationships were fostered. We could also study what influence having 
immediate experience with children of other cultural groups before be- 
coming aware of the deéfinitions of one’s own social group has on the 
avoidance of later prejudices, and compare this with the prejudices of 
individuals whose childhood has been restricted largely to experience with 
one homogeneous group. 

One additional point might be stated here. Those individuals in our 
society who are alarmed with the increasing intensity of prejudice within 
the nation will more effectively combat or eradicate these attitudes if they 
accept the basic fact of preference and separate it from the fact of prejudice. 
A child who is apathetic or interfering will not be accepted by other children 
whether he is a Jew, Gentile, Catholic or Presbyterian. A child who is 
energetic and sympathetic will be accepted unless artificial prejudices have 
become so strong as to over-rule natural preferences. Prevention of preju- 
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dice can only be effective if it is realistically based on known facts of 
human association. 

Our hypothesis would be that scientific studies using sociometric 
techniques could be designed not only to discover preferences but to ascertain 
the relationship of prejudice to these. 


4. SoctopyNAmic Errect. THE BAsIs FOR VARIATION IN ACCEPTANCE 
ScoRES AND THE Factors RELATED TO RECESSIVISM AND 
AGGRESSIVE PATTERNS IN “QOUTSIDERS”’. 


A common finding from all sociometric studies of groups is the wide 
range of social acceptance scores. As we have found in all our studies, 
Moreno’s “sociodynamic effect” (16, 17), as Bronfenbrenner (5), Jennings 
(10, 17) and others have confirmed, the scores when plotted form a J-curve 
with a great number of the population below or around the average and 
a few, “the stars”, receiving very high scores (23). 

There is good reason for the large number of individuals receiving rela- 
tively low scores, because there are two distinct causes for being low in 
acceptance. It may be because the individual is nondescript and simply 
isolated (the ‘“‘neglectee” or “recessive’’), or it may be because he is inter- 
fering and rejected (10, 19). These two distinct personality patterns, both 
at the lower end of the scale, have been one reason why the finding of 
correlates to social acceptance has been so difficult. 

At the upper end of the scale there are disproportionately few indi- 
viduals. There are the vivacious, sympathetic and insightful persons. The 
fact that there are very few extremely high scores is probably due to the 
cultural factor of the value we place on competition and skill. From our 
own early studies at camp we found that a child was not accepted on the 
basis of skill alone, but if she was already an accepted person and in ad- 
dition had particular skills valued in the community her acceptance was 
greatly increased (18). What our culture seems to do through our edu- 
cational processes is to emphasize the abilities of those already possessing 
them and ignore the mediocre individual. We train hockey stars rather 
than help many children to be competent hockey players; we heighten 
the glamour of dramatic lead rather than emphasize the importance of 
subsidiary roles. As there are relatively few “leading parts” in life after 
the initial competition, many individuals give up and develop a sense of 
futility although they are playing a competent part in an equally necessary 
role. 

There are indeed many factors which prevent an individual being 
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acts of accepted and few which turn him into a leader. We find approximately 
60%-65 % of a classroom group receive scores less than that expected by i 
rmetric chance. This Moreno expresses as a result of the law of social dynamics i 
certain (17, 24). Granted the test is measuring the facts accurately, it means that : 
in our society we do not learn to like people. Many individuals are ob- i 
— taining less acceptance than they should obtain by chance and a few a 
great deal more. It is interesting to note that this contradicts Sumner’s 
early view that if social status could be measured, which he did not think j 
possible, its distribution would approximate the normal curve (21). (“So- 
e wide cietal value . . . there is no unit of it. Therefore we could never verify j 
studies, it statistically; it conforms in the main to mental power, but it must con- i 
nnings tain a large element of practical sense, health and opportunity.” P. 40.) j 
J-curve The distorted distribution also increases the understanding of the phe- ! 
ge and nomenon apparent in clinical work of the frequency of social inferiority 
feelings in our patients. 
ig rela- } 
low in DIFFERENCE IN PERSONALITY PATTERNS AMONG OUTSIDERS | 
simply While our cultural pattern influences the distribution of acceptance ( 
; inter- in much the same way as our economic pattern influences the distribution i 
s, both of wealth, there does seem to be a more fundamental basis for the two 
ling of distinct patterns found amongst the low scores. This basis is psychological : 
and probably psychosomatic. From observations of very young infants* i 
v indi- there appears to be a difference in the form by which children respond 
s. The to disturbing situations in the world and a difference in the threshold of dy 
to the being disturbed by the environment. This same phenomenon is observed j 
ym. our in our studies of public school children and is also demonstrated by Kanner 
on the (11) in his studies of autistic children. This characteristic which we may 
in ad- call temperament is manifested so early that it appears to have an organic : 
ce was basis. To understand this we should return to our knowledge of the i 
r edu- psychology of development. ‘ 
sessing Every child when confronted with a failure situation for which he ; 
rather has no ready action pattern will withdraw from or attack it in a way by i 
sighten which he endeavours to attain satisfaction. This attack behaviour. if not | 
nce of leading to success may change into undirected attack (anger) or reverse ; 
> after into withdrawal. Social situations are ones for which there are few ready j 
nse of made action patterns; they are often unpredictable and baffling. As the ‘ 
essary child develops and he continues to find no satisfaction he either begins t 
to attack blindly (aggressive behaviour) or withdraws (recessivism). i 
being : 
*Comments of Dr. E. Long, psychologist, Infants’ Homes, Toronto. 
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Which of these patterns he will assume depends partly on the varied 
social situations he encounters, but what causes either the attack or the 
withdrawal pattern to be more readily assumed in some children than in 
others? Here we believe we must go back to physiological differences, 
From recent evidence in the field of emotion (2) and from certain clinical 
evidence, it appears that temperamental qualities have their basis in the 
function of the autonomic nervous system. With dominating parasympa- 
thetic innervation, attack behaviour is increased; with dominating. sympa- 
thetic, withdrawal behaviour augmented. In most ‘normal’ individuals, a 
balance is maintained between these two sub-systems with variation in 
dominance in response to circumstances. From our studies of recessive 
and aggressive children however, we would hazard an opinion that certain 
individuals have a dominant sympathetic and others a dominant para- 
sympathetic system. The extreme recessives, (who appear to be misnamed 
in that as Kanner (11) says, they have never “gone out” and therefore 
never receded) show all the symptoms of chronic, long established fear and 
anxiety states. They are also noted for their lack of energy, a state asso- 
ciated with chronic fear. It would be well worth while to investigate the 
autonomic dominance of infants and to ascertain to what extent this is 
overlaid with experiential and environmental factors. 

It may well be that some individuals due to sympathetic dominance 


are apt in situations involving failure (including social situations) to with- 


draw from it, while those more parasympathetically dominant put forth 
an inefficient attack. It may be necessary to provide these individuals 
with very simple and gradual social situations that minimize opportunity 
for failure, just as the mentally deficient child is presented with a simplified 
curriculum. (The studies of Lantz (14) of reaction to failure and of 
Wright (23) in frustration in children are interesting in this connection.) 
From the mental health point of view we may have to accept predisposition 
towards these reaction patterns as a basis for our educational program if 
we are to save these children from chronic conflict that results in psychotic 
disorders. 

Our American culture places a premium on sociability and all the 
qualities associated with the extravert. This is because we are a nation 
of salesmen and sociability pays. If however, we removed the premium 
value of sociability and emphasized the enjoyment value, we would no 
longer attempt to make all children leaders, a goal few of them can reach, 
but would help each child to gain that level of sociability which best 
satisfied his unique needs. That is, we would formulate our requirements 
for sociability on the basis of the individual’s ability to meet them. 
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We believe that investigations could be set up to demonstrate indt- 
vidual differences in form of response to failure situations; that these dif- 
ferences would find their psycho-physiological basis in the balance in the 
autonomic nervous system; that this balance becomes quickly overlaid with 
environmental factors but leads into maladjustment when the environmental 
(especially social) demands are such that frustration readily occurs. We 
also believe the so called law of sociodynamics is not a law of nature but 
a manifestation of the results of our present cultural values. We also be- 
lieve a demonstration could be devised in which the law of sociod-ynamics 
did not appear but acceptance followed a normal and not distorted dis- 
tribution. 

SoME IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIOMETRIC STUDY 


There are many other problems of social relationships to the investi- 
gation of which sociometric techniques provide a useful clue. We have 
endeavored to indicate a few which from the psychological point of view 
we have found intriguing. The sociologist, anthropologist and biologist no 
doubt have similar problems which appear paramount. One thing how- 
ever, sociometry increasingly clarifies is the lack of lines of demarcation 
among these traditional disciplines. Whether psychology is a biological or 
social science is a mere academic dispute; on actual study of human inter- 
relationships it is completely clear that information from biology, sociology, 
economics, history and psychology all need to be interwoven before we can 
reach any real understanding of human nature, its development and its 
society. If there must be demarcation among the disciplines for purposes 
of division of labour, it would seem that the most fruitful organization 
would be in the establishment of “the human sciences” whose unity would 
be in purpose and divergency in technical emphasis. 
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A SITUATIONAL APPROACH TO INTRA-GROUP NEGRO 
ATTITUDES 


MELVIN SEEMAN 
Ohio State University 


The work reported here represents an attempt to implement a theo- 
retical orientation which stresses the situational dynamics of “race” attitudes, 
an approach which has been particularly emphasized by sociometrists." In 
a recent summary of attitude studies concerning the Negro, Horowitz con- 
cluded that, ‘“‘an immediate need . . . is a systematic series of studies 
designed to illustrate the functional properties of the attitudes.”* The 
present paper is a partial report upon a study which was designed to ex- 
plore the dynamics of intra-group Negro skin color attitudes. The study 
design focussed upon the “functional properties” of these attitudes through 
two techniques: First, a behavioral situation involving friendship choice 
was made the context of attitude expression, rather than utilizing paper 
and pencil scales or verbalizations of attitude. Second, the mature of the 
choice situation was varied by studying friendship choice in both all-Negro 
and inter-racial groups. 

In a previous paper, the writer reported upon a study involving three 
all-Negro school classes. Clear evidence was found to support two hy- 
potheses: first, that Negro children, as early as the third and fourth grades, 
reveal their commitment to the superior value of light skin;* and second, 
that lightness of skin is associated with more desirable friendship status, 
and with more favorable reputational status.‘ 

In one of these classes, however, in which a narrow range of color 
difference among the children was noted, no significant differences in friend- 





*J. L. Moreno: Who shall survive? Beacon House, New York, 1934. 

7E. L. Horowitz, in O. Klineberg, Ed., Characteristics of the American Negro, 
New York, 1944; p. 155. 

*“Skin Color Values in Three All-Negro School Classes,” American Sociological 
Review, forthcoming (June, 1946). 

‘Commitment to the value of light skin was derived through four devices: non- 
directive interviews to discover motivations for friendship choices; direct questioning 
(e.g. “What skin color do you prefer?”); a “Three Wishes” test designed to bring 
out the relative desirability of lightness of skin when placed in a context of ten 
possible selections; and self-ratings by the children on the same color scale used by 
the investigators. A significant discrepancy between self-ratings and objective ratings, 
in the direction of lighter self-rating, was viewed as indication of a skin color bias. 
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ship or reputation, by skin color, were found. It was the writer’s sug- 
gestion that these findings emphasized the fact that the frame of reference 
with respect to color is being constantly re-created in terms of the specific 
situation in which the individual is involved. Thus, color values (like other 
social norms) were seen as contextual variables, being functionally different 
under the impact of the specific choice situation as stressed by sociometric 
workers. 

This viewpoint implies that the imtra-racial or inter-racial character 
of the choice situation may bear a fundamental relationship to the results 
obtained. To explore this implication, the results of a study of color values 
in two inter-racial school classes are presented here, and a comparison 
made with the three all-Negro classes. It is recognized that the limitations 
of the data (e.g. the smallness of the sample, and the important question 
of representativenes) permit only very tentative conclusions; yet the type 
of analysis is important as a preliminary attempt to implement the con- 
ception of situational dynamics in inter-group attitudes. 

A total of 79 children in two inter-racial fifth grade classes were tested. 
Table I contains a breakdown of this sample by sex and color categories. 








TABLE I 
Tora Sampie, By Sex anp Cotor Catecorres, Two INTER-RACIAL FirtH GRADE CLASSES 
Class A Class B 
Total Pupils 41 38 
Pupils by Color Groups 
White 3 5 
Very light brown 3 4 
Light brown 8 11 
Brown 12 8 
Dark brown 10 7 
Very dark brown 5 3 
Pupils by Sex 
Boys 23 25 
Girls 18 13 





The two classes reveal fairly comparable sex and color proportions, both 
classes having a majority of boys, and both classes having similar patterns 
of color distribution in the six categories from “white” to “very dark brown.” 
The color ratings were made independently by the investigator and the 
regular teacher; the correlation (Pearsonian) between raters was +.91.5 





‘The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale, to be described as part of the present paper, 
was used as the measure of friendship status. The Ohio Recognition Scale was used 
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The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale* was administered in the two classes. 
This scale requires as in a sociometric Test each child to rate every other 
child in his class as follows: 1—‘‘My very, very best friends’; 2—“My 
other friends”; 3—‘Not friends, but okay”! 4—“Don’t know them”; 5— 
“Don’t care for them”; and 6—‘Dislike them.” 

The analysis of variance technique was employed to determine, for 
each of the two classes, whether significant differences in friendship choice 
(social acceptance) existed among the several color groups within each class. 
The ratios? obtained from this analysis indicated that there were significant 
differences (at the .01 level of chance) in friendship choice among the 
color groups in both school classes. The writer concluded, therefore that 
the skin color of the person being rated makes a difference in friendship 
rating in these two fifth grade classes. 

In order to locate these significant differences among the several color 
groups, mean social acceptance scores were computed for each color group 
in the two classes. The results are given in Table II. It should be noted 








TABLE II 
Mean Scores In Socrat Acceptance, By Skin Coror, For Two INTER-RACIAL CLASSES 
Very Very 
Light Light | Dark Dark 
School Class White Brown Brown’ Brown Brown Brown 
A 3.06 2.37 2.63 2.86 3.24 3.03 
B 3.56 3.01 3.65 3.34 3.55 2.99 





that since the computation of scores was based upon the numbers 1 to 6 
of the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale (in which 1 is most acceptable and 





to derive reputations. This instrument requires each child to match members of his 
group with 18 descriptive paragraphs. Nine of these paragraphs are favorable, and 
nine are unfavorable. Statistically significant differences, by skin color, were found 
through both of these instruments. 

*This correlation compares favorably with the correlations among three independent 
raters (both white and Negro) in the all-Negro classes. These correlations ranged 
from + .76 to + .94. . 

"This scale was developed under the guidance of Dr. Louis Raths of the Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State University, and has been used in many schools 
throughout the state. The writer is indebted to Dr. Raths for helpful suggestions 
regarding its use. As Helen Jennings has pointed out (cf. Leadership and Isolation, 
Longmans, Green, 1943) these friendship tests do not appear to require validation 
in the sense of comparison with external criteria; and test-retest reliability on the 
Ohio Social Acceptance Scale has been consistently high. In such a retest for one of 
the all-Negro classes (the only class retested), the obtained r was + .90. 
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6 is least acceptable), a low mean social acceptance score is indicative of 
greater acceptability. 

Several important findings my be noted from Table II at a glance: 
First, the “white” group in both classes receive social acceptance scores 
which are significantly low—in both cases, they are, as a group, second 
lowest in acceptability. Second, in both classes, the “very light brown” 
group received significantly favorable ratings; and in Class A, there is a 
consistent decline in acceptability as we move from “very light brown” 
to “dark brown.” Third, in both classes, there is a favorable reversal 
from the relatively poorer .ating of the “dark brown” group to a relatively 
better rating for the “very dark brown” group; and it is perhaps important 
to note that the “very dark brown” group in Class B is approximately 
equal in acceptance to the “very light brown” group. Finally, the “light 
brown” group in Class B receives the poorest acceptance rating. 

These observations are sharpened by the statistical analysis given in 
Table III. Using Fisher’s technique for small sample analysis, the social 

TABLE III 


DIFFERENCES IN Mean Socrat ACCEPTANCE, CriTICAL Ratios, AND LEVELS OF 
SIGNIFICANCE, By Sxrn Cotor, For Two INTER-RACIAL CLASSES 








Class A Class B 
Differ- Differ- 
ence Signifi- ence Signifi- 

COLOR between Critical cance between Critical cance 
COMPARISON means Ratio Level means’ Ratio Level 
White 

Very light brown —.69 3.382 01 —.55 3.072 01 

Light brown —.43 2.559 05 +.09 625 NS. 

Brown —.20 1.257 *NS. —.22 1.437 NS. 

Dark brown +.18 1.104 NS. —.01 .063 NS. 

Very dark brown —.03 165 NSS. —.57 2.938 01 
Very light brown 

Light brown + .26 1.520 NSS. + .64 4.102 01 

Brown +.49 3.006 01 +.33 2.000 05 

Dark brown +.87 5.209 01 54 3.214 01 

Very dark brown + .66 3.587 01 —.02 .098 NSS. 
Light brown 

Brown +.23 2.017 05 —.31 2.480 05 

Dark brown +.61 5.126 01 —.10 .769 NS. 

Very dark brown +.40 2.816 01 —.76 4.393 Ol 
Brown 

Dark brown +38 3.518 01 +.11 785 NS. 

Very dark brown +.17 1.278 NS. +.35 1.933 NS. 


Dark brown 
Very dark brown —.21 1.532 NSS. —.56 3.043 01 





*Not Significant At The .01 or .05 Level of Chance. 
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acceptance mean for each skin color group was compared with every other 
mean in the same school class to determine the color groups between which 
statistically significant differences were found. 

It is clear from Table 3 that seven differences among color groups in 
Class A are statistically significant (at the .01 level); and in Class B, six 
color group comparisons show significant differences in both classes: (1) 
“white”—“very light brown”; (2) “very light brown’—‘“dark brown”; and 
(3) “light brown”—‘“very dark brown.” It is interesting to note that the 
difference between the “dark brown” group and the “very dark brown” 
group is statistically significant only in Class B. 

These findings add further support to the conclusion that skin color 
is operative, at this early age level, as a socially differentiating factor. 
Further, the superior choice position of the “very light brown” group, taken 
in conjunction with the similar superiority of the “light brown” and “very 
light brown” groups in the all-Negro classes, suggests that approximation 
to the characteristics of the majority group (in this case, Caucasian char- 
acteristics) may serve as the basis for a type of categorical discrimination 
within the minority group.* It should be noted that the few members of 
the majority group (i.e. the Caucasians in these inter-racial classes) in 
spite of the fact that lightness of skin is a favorable characteristic within 
the Negro group, do not maintain a favorable status in the class. They 
become, in. short, a minority not only in the numerical sense, but also in 
the sense of categorical particiption in a pattern of differential access to 
desired goals (in the present case, friendship choice) .° 





*The analysis of variance technique is essentially a comparison of the variability 
within groups with the variability between groups to determine whether the between 
groups variance may be attributed to chance variation. It is customary to reject the 
null hypothesis (i.e. the hypothesis that no significant differences exist among groups) 
if the obtained ratio is significant at the .01 level; to hold the null hypothesis in 
doubt if the ratio is significant between .01 and .05; and to accept the null hypothesis 
if the ratio is above the .05 level of significance. For the purposes of this study, 
the .01 level of significance is viewed, therefore, as the only level justifying the con- 
clusion thai critical differences exist without question. (For a similar use of the “F” 
ratio and its corollary levels of significance, cf. P. O. Johnson and F. Tsao, “Factorial 
Design and Covariance in the Study of Individual Educational Development,” Psycho- 
metrika, 10:133-162, 1945.) The obtained ratio for Class A was 8.641, and for Class 
B, 5.818. Both of these ratios are well above the ratio required for .01 significance. 
A similar variance analysis was carried out to determine whether there were significant 
differences among the skin color groups as raters, rather than ratees. The obtained 
ratios here were not significant at the .01 level. 

*It is not implied here that skin color operates necessarily as a conscious value 
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The superior value of light skin, however, may be complicated by a 
second value operating in these classes. We have already noted that the 
darkest color group receives a more favorable rating than the “dark brown” 
group in both of the inter-racial classes. This occurs likewise in the all- 
Negro classes, as may be seen in Table IV which presents a comparison 

TABLE IV 


CoMPARISON OF MEAN SoctaAL ACCEPTANCE Scores, By Sx1n Cotor, In THREE 
ALL~NEGRO AND Two INTER-RACIAL CLASSES 








Inter-racial All-Negro 
Color Group Class A Class B Class X Class Y Class Z 
White 3.06 3.56 —_ ae — 
Very light brown 2.37 3.01 2.95 2.29 +* 
Light brown 2.63 3.65 2.53 2.33 ** 
Brown 2.86 3.34 3.06 2.50 2.85 
Dark brown 3.24 3.55 3.55 3.25 3.02 
Very dark brown 3.55 2.99 * 2.97 2.73 





*No data since only one child was classified as “Very dark brown.” 

**No data since no children were rated “very light brown” and only one child 
as “light brown.” 
of mean scores of the color groups for all of the classes tested. Though 
it should be stressed that only one of these differences (between “dark 
brown” and “very dark brown’’) is significant, the consistency with which 
this pattern recurs suggests the possibility that these friendship choices 
reflect the dualisms and ambivalences of the larger Negro society. These 
dualisms and ambivalences are manifest, for example, in the minority 
group’s acceptance of the majority group’s definition of value (e.g. the ac- 
ceptance of the superior value of light skin) contrasted with the co-existing 
insistence upon the virtues and distinction of the “pure” (i.e. darker) Negro. 
The latter insistence is certainly discoverable in such quarters, for example, 
as the advocates of a parallel society; and it may be that our data point 
to such a dual commitment, operating in the channeling of friendship 
choice.!® 





criterion. For a discussion of skin color as an unverbalized social norm for the child, 
cf. M. Seeman, Op. Cit. See also, M. Sheriff, The Psychology of Social Norms, New 
York, 1936. 

*These findings with regard to the position of the white group are consistent 
with the study reported by Criswell on race cleavage in the New York City Schools. 
She found that, “Mutual withdrawal of racial groups became consistent at grade five.” 
Cf. J. H. Criswell, A Sociometric Study of Race Cleavage in the Classroom, Archives 
of Psychology, #235, New York, 1939. Criswell’s analysis deals almost exclusively 
with intra-sexual choices, and involved only the first two friendship choices of each 
child. The present study involves ratings of the entire class. 
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What differences in the choice pattern may be noted in comparing 
the all-Negro classes (classes X, Y, and Z) with the two inter-racial classes 
(classes A and B)? It will be recalled that the importance of the “situ- 
tion” as the creator of the frame of reference for behavior was emphasized 
earlier. We are here asking, in effect, whether the inter-racial situation 
presents a substantially different matrix for the operation of color values, 
as compared with the uni-racial situation. 

Though no conclusive differences between the two types of situations 
are discernible from Table IV, several possibilities for further investigation 
may be discovered: First, the pattern of skin color preference among the 
Negro color groups appears. to remain substantially the same in both types 
of situations, with the lighter children preferred and the “very dark brown” 
children preferred over “dark brown.” Second, it is in one of the inter- 
racial classes that the “very dark brown” group receives a social acceptance 
score which is significantly better than that given to the “dark brown” 
group. Third, the position of the “very light brown” group as compared 
with the “light brown group” is consistently better in the inter-racial classes; 
and it is in one of the inter-racial classes that the “light brown” group 
receives a social acceptance score which is the poorest of all the color group 
scores in that class—a score which is significantly (at the .01 level) poorer 
than the “very light brown” score. 

These conclusions suggest the possibility that the inter-racial context 
of choice is, indeed, functionally different in establishing a frame of reference 
for skin color choice. Thus, it may be that the position of the “very light 
brown” color group is strengthened through the presence of a white re- 
jected minority in the class; whereas, conversely, in the all-Negro class, 
the position of the “light brown” group vis-a-vis the “very light brown” 
group is significantly altered. Similarly, the greater acceptability of the 
darkest color group in the inter-racial class may be significantly associated 
with the presence of a rejected white minority. 

These are simply suggestive hypotheses for further research. This re- 
search should focus not only open the operation of skin color values, but 
attempt to implement the “situational dynamics” point of view in the entire 
area of “race” relations, and in the whole field of intensive value study 
which has been so long neglected. This kind of intensive research might 
well proceed along three lines: first, the type of comparative situational 
analysis represented in this paper; second, the study of the psychological 
concomitants of such changes in status position as those outlined above 
(e.g. for the “very light brown” and “very dark brown” groups); and 
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third, the analysis of experimental change, involving well designed attempts 
to change, and measure change in, value-situation relationships.’ 





"It is interesting to mention, in passing, that no relationship was found between 
the color of the chooser and the color of the person rated—i.e. there appeared to 
be no particular pattern of intra-group preference by which, e.g.; the “light” group 
preferred the “brown” group while the “dark brown” preferred the “very dark brown,” 
etc. Tetrachoric correlations were computed, for the distribution of each of the 1 to 
6 ratings on the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale, in Class X. The following correlations 
were produced: No. 1 (“My very, very best friend”)—.12; No. 2 (“My other friends”) 
+.06; No. 3 (“Not friends, but okay”) .00; No. 4 (“Don’t know them”) —.28; 
No. 5 (“Don’t care for them”) —.12; and No. 6 (“Dislike them”) —.14. Similar cor- 
relations in Class Y produced the following: No. 1 and No. 2 (taken together) +.12; 
No. 5 and No. 6 (taken together) +.24. Correlations for Class A were: No. 1 and 
No. 2 (taken together) +.10; No. 5 and No. 6 (taken together) +.08. Though it 
must be noted again that Criswell’s calculations are based upon a separation of the 
sexes and upon two choices only, it is clear that the above results do not coincide 
with her finding that, “With increase of age each color group tends to prefer itself 
and show most rejection of the group farthest removed in color.” (J. H. Criswell, 
Op. Cit.). 
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NOTE ON SEEMAN’S APPROACH TO INTRA-GROUP 
NEGRO ATTITUDES 


Joan H. Criswe.t! 
Bureau of Naval Personnel 


The problem of skin color preferences, a neglected experimental field, 
can hardly be solved through any one approach; therefore Seeman’s results 
derived from a rating scale method provide a welcome addition to my find- 
ings which were confined to a more purely choice technique.? Since the 
two experiments were similar in problem but different in approach a brief 
discussion of their divergences which Seeman touches upon, may be in order. 

The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale differs from the sociometric test 
as originally developed in that a rating of each individual by each other 
individual in the test group is obtained and in that no specific criterion 
of choice is used. My experiment employed the sociometric test with a 
seating criterion, each child in a school class choosing two others besides 
whom he would like to sit during school hours. Negative expressions re- 
garding disliked persons could have been required but were omitted because 
children were reluctant to write down the names of those they disliked 
and a consequent loss of group morale was feared. Since many subjects 
find out through gossip what choices have been made of them, it was thought 
that directly asking for expressions of dislike might increase group cleavage 
in bi-racial classes. Spontaneous rejections of other children were made 
during sociometric interviews and were included in certain parts of the 
analysis, though they were found to be much less sensitive indicators of 
race preference than were choices of persons liked. 

The statistical analysis concerned mainly only the first two choices 
of each child, since many children made no selections beyond the second 
choice and it was desired to have the material comparable for all subjects. 
In spite of the small number of choices used per chooser the number of 
subjects (2286 in kindergarten through eighth grade) was sufficient to show 
up significant trends. 

Thus an outstanding difference between the two experimental methods 
here under consideration is that Seeman’s included both favorable and un- 





‘The opinions and assertions in this paper are those of the writer and are not 
to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the 
Naval service at large. 

*Criswell, J. H. A Sociometric Study of Race Cleavage in the Classroom, Archives 
of Psychology, No. 235, New York, 1939. 
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favorable responses to each child, while mine was largely specific to the 
strongest inter-individual attractions. If enough data had been available, 
a separate analysis of results derived from step 1 of the rating scale would 
have provided an interesting comparison with my results. 

As Seeman points out, a fundamental difference between his analysis 
and mine arises from the fact that he lumps together intrasexual and inter- 
sexual responses. Thus he fails to probe for any possible evidence of sex 
differences in color preference and race attitude. Ordinarily a study of 
intergroup relations benefits from enough fractionation to bring out the 
details of group sex structures rather than a gross overall picture. 

In my study the type of statistical treatment by means of a preference 
ratio and the chi-square test required a within-group analysis in regard to 
sex. But, even if this had not been so, some differentiation would have had 
to be made between intersexual and intrasexual choice in order to bring 
out the fact that sex cleavage was greater than racial cleavage; a white 
girl, for example, tended to prefer colored girls to white boys. 

In the case of color preference the significance of my results might 
have been reduced by a lumping of both types of choice. Although the 
popular impression seems to be that Negroes consistently prefer light mem- 
bers of their race, Herskovitz* found that Negro women preferred as hus- 
bands men darker than themselves, and my findings provided some evidence 
that older Negro girls preferred boys of medium brown rather than light 
skin color, while colored boys consistently preferred light girls. The ex- 
planation was suggested that the appearance of masculinity may be en- 
hanced psychologically by dark skin, femininity being enhanced by a light 
skin. Such possible sex differences in attitude could, if both types of choice 
were thrown together, produce puzzlingly inconsistent or blurred results. 

In spite of differences in experimental method and statistical treatment 
both studies agree in the conclusions that in majority Negro school groups 
skin color plays a social role; that whites, in spite of their lightness, are 
more rejected by Negroes than is almost any Negro skin color group; and 
that Negroes show an ambivalent tendency to prefer light and also darker 
associates. In my results preference for light children appeared, though 
it was more prominent in Negro girls than in Negro boys; preference for 
darker Negroes tended to take the form of prefetence for the chooser’s 
own color group. It may be noted in passing that whites showed the 
traditional preference for light Negroes. 

Both investigations show also that color preference does not take place 
in all situations. Seeman found that a restricted color range in a group 





*Herskovitz, M. J. The American Negro. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1928. 
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may provide too little variety of shade to elicit preference. Restriction 

of numbers militated against preference in my study in that small Negro 
minorities failed to differentiate by skin color. Apparently, when numbers ,~ 
were few, personality considerations outweighed the color factor. 

The chief divergence between the results of the two experiments lies 
in Seeman’s failure to discover preference of each color group for itself. 
This may reflect a real difference in social organization between the two 
groups of school classes studied. On the other hand, the trends may not 
have shown up significantly in Seeman’s very small test population. More- 
over, he failed to devise any method of combining results obtained from 
his various school classes, with the result that the cumulative effect of 
any tendencies in the same direction in different classes was not obtainable. 
This may explain why his “very light brown” and “very dark brown” 
groups showed no significant preference for themselves, although they were 
preferred to other groups by the Negro group as a whole. 

Seeman’s results present fresh evidence that skin color preference is 
not a simple attraction of Negroes to members of the colored group who hi 
most resemble whites, but is a tissue of complex motivation with various a 
principles of choice receiving different weightings according to group make- ah 
up in terms of such factors as proportion of Negroes, number of Negroes, v 
or concentration of various skin colors. 

Choices are apparently made to some extent according to the prestige " 
of the person chosen, one element in prestige being light skin. Dark skin 4 
with its suggestion of pure race may, as Seeman suggests, also be a prestige ‘a 
element. Intersexual choice brings in the factor of sexual attractiveness i 
which may complicate measurements by working in opposite ways for the 
two sexes. Connected with both prestige and sex attraction is the aesthetic 
appeal of different skin colors. Little has been done to investigate this 
matter though popular evidence suggests that individuals have their prefer- 
ences, for instance, for “high brown” as against “chocolate” or “yellow”. 
Perhaps more fundamental than the preceding considerations is the desire 
for reciprocation of choice. This might cause an individual to choose into 
his own color group where he is more at home and more sure of acceptance. 

In order to disentangle the above motivations in their various possible 
situational settings, it is obvious that the experimenter must employ con- 
siderable fractionation of his data. Consequently a particular emphasis 
of further work in this field might well be not only the careful planning 
of the situational analysis but also the securing of a sufficient number of 
experimental groups so that results might be both finely analyzed and 
statistically significant. 








THE SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS OF NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN* 


EstHER B. FRANKEL 
University of Toronto 


INTRODUCTION 


Since Moreno’s study “Who Shall Survive” (18), interpersonal relation- 
ships have become one of the most important and fruitful areas of inves- 
tigation. Numerous sociometric studies have been made in almost all areas 
of behavior—with one notable exception. That is, the period when inter- 
personal relations are becoming established in the preschool years. In 
Frankel and Potashin’s survey of presociometric and sociometric literature 
of social acceptance and friendship among children, it was noted that “the 
early studies (of preschool children) were concerned primarily with develop- 
ing valid and reliable methods of observing social behavior and only secon- 
darily with observing children’s play contacts” (10). It was through these 
early studies that the significance of the preschool period was recognized 
as a basis for satisfactory social and personality development. It is only 
in the last few years, however, that the dynamic concepts of sociometry 
have been applied to the study of the behavior of young children in their 
play groups. An important beginning in this field was made in 1942 by 
F. B. Moreno (17). 

Recent investigators such as Bott and Moreno (3, 4, 5, 17) have 
found that children in nursery school groups develop what is termed ‘socio- 
metric status’. By this is meant that some children are highly accepted by 
their contemporaries and have more friends than do other children. This 
has been ascertained by both direct observation and sociometric procedures. 
The need to understand more completely the meaning of social acceptance, 
sociometric status and friendship at this early period is obvious, both for 
comprehending the foundation of interpersonal relations and as a basis for 
effective child guidance. 

The present paper is based on research conducted during the fall and 
winter of 1943-44, for the purpose of studying the social relationships of 
nursery school children. More specifically the problems may be stated thus: 

1. To compare certain methods by which the social relationships of 
young children are studied. Special emphasis is given to sociometric and 
observational methods. 

2. To discover some of the factors related to children’s social 
relationships. 





*A paper based on a study accepted as partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the degree of master of arts, university of Toronto 1944. 
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1. Comparison of Methods for Studying Social Relationships Among 
Nursery School Children 


In studying the interaction processes among a group of children, one 
may either observe their social activities or use verbal, questioning tech- 
niques. Before the sociometric test was developed, two kinds of verbal 
methods were used. In one, the child was simply asked to name his friends 
(25), while in the other, the paired comparison method, the child was asked 
to state his preference between the names of each of the pairs presented 
(14). Some of the limitations of these methods are overcome by using 
the sociometric test whereby a child’s preferences can be ascertained rela- 
tively quickly. 

Only two studies have applied both the observational and questioning 
techniques: Hagman in 1934 and F. B. Moreno in 1942. Hagman (13) 
working independently of J. L. Moreno, but about the same time, also used 
a verbal method. She presented her subjects, who were between two and 
five years old, with six toys. The subject kept one toy for himself and 
then named the children he liked best and to whom he would give the 
others. Since there was a great disparity between the verbal choices and 
the children’s actual play contacts, Hagman concluded that questions are 
of little value in determining the child’s most frequent companions. She 
modifies this by stating that the more consistently a choice was expressed, 
the more probable it was that the child named was one of the subject’s 
most frequent companions, especially among the older children. It is inter- 
esting to see that there is some degree of correspondence between these two 
aspects of social behavior—the verbal and the actual choices of companions. 

F. B. Moreno (17), also working with preschool children, asked her 
subjects to name their preferred companion. Nine series of these verbal 
tests were then compared with observations of play contacts. Her results 
lead to the conclusion that children having the greatest number of initiated 
contacts with one child make the greatest number of choices for the same 
child in the verbal test. This is especially true for her older subjects. 
Thus here we find that the verbal expression of a preference corresponds, 
to some extent, to the actual attempt to initiate a play contact. 


The question might here be raised. When the child expresses a choice, 
which the experimenter is able to fulfill, the child experiences what in all 
probability will be a satisfying contact. If the association between the 
chooser and the chosen is thus enhanced, is there any likelihood of the 
chooser attempting to create this situation again—on the playground or 
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in the interview? If this is so, the high degree of correspondence found 
by F. B. Moreno between the interview and the observational data, and by 
Budden (8) between repeated interviews, may be partially accounted for. 

The first problem considered in the present paper is, therefore, to 
examine the relationship between sociometric choices and the actual play 
contacts of a group of nursery school children. To study this, sociometric 
tests were given to the children and time sampling observations were made 
of their play contacts. 


1. Subjects 

The children attending the nursery school of the Institute of Child 
Study at the University of Toronto, are grouped as Juniors or Seniors 
according to chronological age and ability. The two groups have a common 
outdoor play period but are separated for the indoor play and for the 
routine situations. During the period in which the research was conducted, 
there were 14 Juniors between two and three years, and 23 Seniors between 
three and five years. For the present study, it was decided that only the 
Seniors would be suitable subjects. Previous studies show that at about 
three years of age children are beginning to play in a cooperative manner 
(3) and there is evidence of developing preference (5). The recent socio- 
metric studies also suggest that it is among the older children in the pre- 
school period that significant social relationships are formed. All but two 
of the Seniors had attended the school for at least one ten-month term. 
This was an additional selective factor, for it meant that they had all had 
adequate opportunity to become well acquainted with each other and with 
the nursery school procedures. Results of the revised form of the Stanford 
Binet scale were available for these children. The range in I.Q., with 
one exception, was between 102 and 142, the average being 115. The 
children attending the school were all of the upper socio-economic level, 
and the majority of parents were university graduates in professional 
occupations. 


2. Method 
a. Sociometric Test 


There are several problems associated with the use of sociometric 
procedures with young children. There is first the question of whether 
preschool children can express their preferences verbally. That they do 
have preferences is recognized by all who work with them. F. B. Moreno 
argues that in the case of the young child, only his immediate first choice 
matters and is acutely felt, and that he is unable to express his less im- 
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mediate preferences. These are, therefore, discovered most readily through 
observations of an experimental nature. Bronfenbrenner (6, 7) states that 
although one may ask a child (between three and twelve) for his first, 
second and third choices for companions, it is difficult to determine the 
difference in social significance between them, and to know whether the 
child does, in fact, discriminate between preference levels. From the reports 
by Bronfenbrenner and previous studies at the University of Toronto (8, 
16, 21), it is apparent that the preschool child can express several choices 
verbally. Though he may not be able to say “I like best, 

second best etc.,” the frequency with which he names children is a clue 
to his preferences. 

A second problem in sociometric testing concerns the meaningfulness 
of the test questions. J. L. Moreno (18) defines the sociometric test as 
follows: “The test consists in an individual choosing his associates for 
any group of which he is or might become a member.” Franz (11) points 
out that in order to obtain the subject’s actual and wished for relationships, 
the test must be meaningful to him. The condition of meaningfulness, he 
states, is obtained when the results of the test are or can be put into 
immediate operation. 

Martin (16) in a preliminary study of preschool children, used two 
groups of questions. She had her subjects choose companions for an activity 
which was to follow immediately and also for ‘hypothetical’ situations far 
removed from the actual nursery school setting. Her results indicate that 
it is easier for children to make choices in natural situations than in ‘hypo- 
thetical’ ones, though they can make such choices. This reflects the mean- 
ingfulness of the questions for the children. F. B. Moreno also used ques- 
tions which have immediate action value. For example, she asked, “You 
are going to play with blocks now. Who would you like to come and play 
with you?” In sociometric tests for grade school children, the questions 
ask for choice of companions for situations which do not follow immediately, 
but which have meaning for the children. For example, “Who would you 
like best to play with you after school?” Might it not be possible to phrase 
similar questions which preschool children would find meaningful? 

In a preliminary study by the writer with a similar group of subjects, 
the question was put as follows: “What do you like playing with? Who 
would you like to play that with?” It was found that the children answered 
such questions readily, but that if the phrase, ‘who do you like to play 
with’ is substituted, they seem to understand it more easily. Accordingly, 
this was the form used in the present study. 
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The sociometric interviews were given to the 23 Seniors midway 
between the six week observation period. Four children did not respond 
to the questions. In two cases, the children had been at school only a few 
months and apparently had not developed any preferences; one child had 
a low I. Q. (85) and did not understand the questions, while the other 
child was a very emotional boy who also did not understand the situation. 

Before each child was interviewed, he was shown a picture book whose 
contents were discussed. This served to minimize the effects of any imme- 
diately preceding social contacts. Then the child was asked the following 
questions: 

1. What do you like playing with in the garden? Who do you 
like to play that with best? Who else? Who else? 

2. What do you like doing in the playroom? Who do you like to 
play that with best? Who else? Who else? 

3. And now tell me who do you like to sit with best when you 
eat dinner? Who else? Who else? 

It is thus seen that the test was constructed in terms of situations 
which have meaning for the child, and so that he was free to express all 
his preferences. Since only two subjects named more than three children 
for any situation, only the first three names given were considered. From 
the choices made, the children’s social acceptance scores were derived. This 
was done in two ways. First, weighted scores were calculated, where a first 
choice has a value of 5 points, a second 3 points and a third choice has 
2 points (19, 20). Unweighted scores were also calculated where each 
choice has equal value (6, 7). When the two sets of scores were com- 
pared it was found that the rank-order correlation coefficient was + .98. 
This shows there is little difference between the two methods of scoring 
the choices and suggests that the children do not discriminate between 
levels of choice. 


b. Observation of Play Contacts 


The time sampling techniques of observing behavior were originally 
developed to overcome the limitations of diary records and rating scales. 
The method as devised by Olson (23) has been adapted by Arrington, Bott, 
Goodenough and Parten (1, 3, 4, 5, 12, 24) for observing various aspects 
of social behavior of nursery school children. In the studies of sociability 
by these investigators, each child in the group is observed for a specific 
number of short intervals over a period of time, so that records can be 
made of the frequency and type of behavior and of the contacts initiated 
and received. A variation of this method, used by Challman (9), consists 
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in having the observer rapidly check at regular intervals the names of the 
children who are playing together. Though we have no data on the rela- 
tive reliability and validity of these two methods, it was found that the 
Challman method requires only two to three minutes if the number of 
children in the group does not exceed 30, whereas using the other method, 
at least 15 minutes are necessary to observe 30 children for 30 seconds each. 
The Challman method being shorter means that the social environment is 
relatively more constant at the time of observation and so it provides a 
series of pictures of all the social groupings from which we can then ascertain 
the play contacts of the children at given moments. If we wished to study 
the initiation of contacts the longer method would be more appropriate. 

The observations for this research were made during the free-play 
period in the garden of the nursery school. Here the children are free 
to choose their own equipment and companions. It was found necessary 
to record the activities of the Juniors as well, since they occasionally 
figured in the play of the Seniors. An interval of eight minutes was al- 
lowed between each two minute observation, so that during the hour when 
most children were in the garden, as many as six observations could be 
made. Since records were kept for two days a week over a six week period, 
65 records were obtained. The reliability of the observational method was 
checked by having two observers make simultaneous records on two days. 
Since the percentage of agreement between the two series of records was 
93, it may be concluded that this is a reliable method. 

Two sets of scores were derived from the observations. The first are 
Play Contact scores showing which children had the most contacts on a 
comparable basis. They are thus equivalent to the Social Acceptance scores 
derived from the sociometric tests. The Play Contact score for each child 
was calculated in this way: 


total number of contacts between Subject and the Seniors 


number of times Subject was observed ninoiws 





The second scores are Friendship Indices. As F. B. Moreno has stated, 
the actual number of contacts between two children and the mere ranking 
of the total contacts with various children are not in themselves an accurate 
gauge of the strength of their friendship. If, however, we take into account 
the number of opportunities the children had to make contacts with each 
other and also the number of contacts they had with other children 
according to the steps shown below, the strength of their social relation- 
ships and hence their preferences become evident. 
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Ll. number of contacts between A. and B. Fla 
number of opportunities to have contacts == 
F.Ia 
2. x 100 = Friendship Index 





sum of F.lI.a’s 


When the data from the sociometric test and the observations were thus 
assembled, comparisons were made. 


3. Results of the Comparison of Two Methods for Studying Social 
Relationship 


The comparison of the two methods was made in three ways. First 
the Social Acceptance scores were compared with the Play Contact scores— 
each showing acceptance in different modes. Then the actual choices made 
at the sociometric test were compared with those made on the playground— 
the play contacts. Finally the friendship groupings obtained by means of 
the sociometric test and the observations were compared. 


a. Comparison of Social Acceptance scores and Play Contact scores. 


The rank order correlation coefficient between the two series of scores 
showing acceptance was + .45. This indicates a positive though not very 
marked relationship between the scores. This means that the two measures 
though not identical, are related to one another. That the correlation is 
no higher may be attributed to several factors. In the first place, the 
reliability of the form of the sociometric test used was not itself established. 
Further, because of the small size of the group, the fact that four children 
made no verbal choices although they had friends, may have distorted the 
true relationship. Thirdly, in obtaining the play contact scores corrections 
were made for absence, but three children were away so often that their 
scores remained low, much lower than their acceptance scores. Their ab- 
sence operated to lower the Play Contact scores of their friends as well. 
The scores of the sociometric test were distributed in the form of a J-curve, 
as is usually found with such tests, that is most of the scores are low and 
only a few are high. The distribution of the play contact scores, on the 
other hand, is only slightly skewed and more nearly approaches the normal 
probability curve. That there is a correlation of + .45 in spite of the 
lack of correspondence of the distribution curves, may be taken to indicate 
that there is a significant relationship between the two measures, but that 
they do not measure the identical social phenomenon. 

A more detailed analysis of the two series of scores showed that 50% 
of the children who have acceptance scores in the highest quartile also 
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have the highest play contact scores, the remaining 50% being equally 
distributed among the three lower quartiles. Of the subjects with accep- 
tance scores in the lowest quartile, 28% also have the lowest contact scores 
and none are in the highest quartile of the play contacts. Only 30% of 
the subjects are in the same quartile on both measures, 30% move to a 
lower and 40% to a higher play contact quartile. 

It thus appears that the sociometric scores and the play contact scores 
are measuring not the identical phenomenon but rather two aspects of it. 
The socometric test does not give an exact account of the way children 
rank one another as playmates on the playground, but it would seem the 
chances are that children who receive high (or low) scores in the one situ- 
ation are likely to receive high (or low) scores in the other. It may be 
that at the extremes of the scale there is a factor of ‘acceptability’ in the 
children themselves, as against ‘acceptance’ which is superimposed by the 
social structure of the group. The discrepancy between the scores in each 
situation may mean that the difference between the children chosen ver- 
bally and those actually played with, is more fundamental than a question 
of which children were present on the playground, and may be found in 
the analysis of their personality patternings. 


b. Comparison of choices made at the sociometric test and the play 
contacts. 


For each child a summary sheet was prepared on which were listed 
all the choices he made and received on the test, and all his play contacts 
and friendship indices according to the observation data. These summaries 
were then analyzed to see (1) the per cent of children selected by play 
contacts who were also chosen on the test, and (2) the test choices who 
were also play contacts. It was found first, that all the children expressed 
a verbal preference for at least 11% of the children with whom they 
played frequently and 32% of the children expressed this preference for 
50-100% of their most frequent playmates. Secondly, all the children played 
frequently with at least 25% of their test choices and 16% also played 
often with all their test choices. Three-quarters of the subjects played 
occasionally with at least 2/3 of their test choices and 58% had no play 
contacts with 1/2 their test choices. In some cases it was impossible for 
the subjects to play with children they had chosen at the test because 
of absence. In other cases, the choice had obviously been ‘unreal’, that 
is, when the chosen child had his own friends and rejected or ignored the 
chooser’s advances on the playground. 
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The results here thus show that the children expressed verbal prefer- 
ences for a greater proportion of the children with whom they played 
frequently than for those with whom they had: -nparatively few contacts. 
All the children expressed a verbal desire for some of their frequent play- 
mates, and they all played often with some of their verbal choices. Further, 
all the children had play contacts with more children than they chose at 
the test, which is also evident from the more normal distribution of the 
play contact scores. A child plays with more children than he expresses 
a wish to play with. Thus actual social contacts are wider than the 
preferences given. 


c. Comparison of friendship groupings obtained through the socio- 
metric test and the observations. 


In order to make the comparison between the test and the observation 
more meaningful, the choices made and received by each child were examined 
together and his friendships analyzed. A test friend was one whom the 
child had chosen on the test and from whom he also received a test choice. 
A playground friend was one with whom the child played frequently as 
indicated by his Friendship Index and from whom he also received a high 
Index. A ‘consistent’ friend was one who was the child’s friend in the 
test situation and on the playground. The data when analyzed in this way 
show that 65% of the children have at least one test friend and 17% 
have as many as four test friends. Almost 96% have at least one play- 
ground friend and 22% have from seven to ten such friends. In this 
group of children, 60% have at least one ‘consistent’ friend and 9% have 
four ‘consistent’ friends. 

Thus here again we find that the data from the sociometric test and 
the observations are supplementary rather than identical. When the child 
is asked with whom he likes to play blocks, he does not necessarily name 
the child he actually plays with, although sometimes he does. It may be 
that with older subjects there is less difference between verbal choices and 
actual companions, so that the sociometric test alone is sufficient. At 
the preschool age, however, it seems to be necessary to use both methods 
in order to have a better understanding of the child’s social status and 
his friendships. 


II. Factors Related to Social Relationships 


The question of what factors are associated with acceptance has been 
considered by several investigators. From studies made in camp, nursery 
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school, grade school, certain suggestions have been made by Northway (19, 
22). The shy child who lacks energy and enthusiasm is usually among 
the least accepted by his group. Here, too, is often found the child whose 
energy and initiative are directed towards non-social interests as well as 
the child whose activities are disturbing to his associates and his teachers. 
Bonney(2) has suggested that any form of moral or religious education 
which over-emphasizes docility and submission to authority and conformity 
may be a handicap to the child’s social acceptance. In his study of grade 
school children he found that the most popular children were more ag- 
gressive and overt in their responses. The child who is able to make his 
personality felt in the group apparently has a better chance of being well 
accepted than one who perhaps has no offending traits but is characterized 
chiefly by negative virtues. In the studies by Koch and Lippitt (14, 15) 
it was found that the popularity scores of preschool children were signifi- 
cantly related to their scores in conformity to routine as indicated by teacher 
ratings. At first there seems to be a contradiction between these studies— 
but the contradiction would seem to be in the concept of conformity held 
by the traditional school against that of the more progressive school. 

In the present study, the relationship of three groups of factors to 
the social acceptance scores and the play contact scores was examined. 
Certain objective factors such as chronological age, intelligence quotient, 
and attendance were in the first group. Then the children’s social relation- 
ships as seen in the sociometric test and on the playground were analyzed, 
and thirdly, the emotional and discipline records kept by the school were 
studied. 


1. Objective factors 


The social acceptance scores and the play contact scores were grouped 
in quartiles and the averages for each quartile were compared with regard 
to C.A., I.Q., number of months at school, and number of days absent 
during the term of the study. Age does not seem to be of importance in 
relation to choices on the sociometric test, but there is a correlation of 
+ .60 between the play contact scores and age. Budden (8) had found 
that age was a factor related to social acceptability. The older children 
between four and five had higher scores than those under four, but within 
each age group there is variation not related to age. Northway (21), in 
reviewing Budden’s study, notes that “age may be a term which obscures 
the real factors that affect sociometric ratings. Younger children have been 
at school a shorter time, are learning the folk ways, mores and laws of 
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school life, and have not yet developed the active techniques of language 
for dealing with social intercourse.” This would seem to be the case with 
the children who had been at school only a few months, in comparison 
with those who had been enrolled for at least one ten-month term. Intelli- 
gence was not found to be related to either the social acceptance or the 
play contact scores. We do find, however, that if a child has been at school 
only a few months he is not likely to be chosen verbally or on the play- 
ground. But a long period of attendance does not ensure that he will be 
chosen in either situation. The number of days a child was absent had 
no bearing either on his social acceptance score or on his play contact 
score. Thus, the objective factors examined here, do not in themselves 
seem to play a significant role in determining how the child is regarded 
by his contemporaries. In the larger groups they may act as limiting fac- 
ters, narrowing the range which one finds companions, but in the small 
school group we must look to other factors. It seems, however, that the 
youngest children and those who have been at school only a short time 
have not yet developed any real preferences, are still learning the social 
skills considered important in the group, and are just beginning to establish 
themselves as individuals. 


2. The child’s social relationships and his social scores. 


In this section is included an analysis of the percent of time the chil- 
dren spent in solitary play. It was found that the children who play 
alone a great deal are more likely to have not only low play contact scores 
but also low social acceptance scores. Whether these children are not 
chosen on the test because they play alone or vice versa cannot be deter- 
mined from the present data. The sociability of the child or the number 
of children with whom a child has play contacts does not appear to be 
related to his social acceptance score or to his desirability as a playmate. 
The number of children each subject chose on the sociometric test also, 
like the number of his play contacts, has no significant relation to his 
social scores. 

We do find, however, that both the social acceptance scores and the 
play contact scores are related to the percent of the child’s play contacts 
who are his playground friends. Children with the highest scores have 
approximately twice the number of playground friends as those with the 
lowest scores, and thus may be considered to have more satisfying social 
relationships on the playground as the latter. Children with high social 
acceptance scores also have more test friends than do those with low scores 
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—which again indicates that they have more satisfying social relationships 
than the latter. And if we look to the percent of the children’s choices 
who are their consistent friends, we again find that in general, those with 
higher social acceptance scores and higher play contact scores have more 
satisfying social relationships, both in the theoretical test situation and 
the actual playground. Many of their consistent choices are reciprocated 
and may therefore be considered successful. 

It is interesting to see that the percent of consistent friends for the 
children in the highest quartile is 50%. This would suggest that there 
is a limited number of children with whom the preschool child has friendly 
relations. He apparently makes a selection from the wide range offered 
and though he may have contact with as many as 12 or 14 children, he 
maintains consistent friendly relations with only a select few, much as 
adults do. 

This analysis would thus seem to indicate that children who are ranked 
highly by their contemporaries in the sociometric test and on the playground 
are the children who have more successful and more satisfying social rela- 
tionships than those with low scores. They are chosen by more children, 
and have more test, playground, and consistent friends than do the low- 
scoring children. 


3. Emotional and non-conformity behavior. 


In the nursery school of the Institute, records are kept of all the 
child’s emotional and disciplinary episodes which occur from the time the 
child first enters school until he leaves. Notes are made of the type of 
behavior which occurs, the probable cause, the treatment by the adult, 
and the duration of the episode. These records serve as an indication to 
the staff what progress the child is making in his adjustment to the nursery 
school program.! A qualitative analysis of these records showed similar 
trends for all children. The causes of emotional upsets during the first few 
months seemed to hinge on the absence of the parents; then resistance 
to adult directions becomes important, and finally, conflict with other chil- 
dren is the main reason for the few episodes that occur in the child’s last 
months at school. There seemed to be variations in the frequency with 
which these episodes occurred, and it was decided to make a quantitative 





‘For a full account of the use of these records and a discussion of emotions and 
discipline, the reader is referred to Blatz, W. E., Millichamp and Fletcher, Nursery 
Education: Theory and Practice, (William Morrow and Co., New York, 1936). 
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analysis of the records to see whether the adjustment of the children to 
the school’s program might be related to how they were accepted. 

A comparison was made of the average emotional and discipline scores 
of the children in each quartile of acceptance. The data showed there was 
no simple relationship between these adjustment scores and the social scores, 
Certain relationships, however, suggested themselves. In general, the social 
acceptance scores were high when both the emotional and discipline scores 
were high; and the play contact scores were high when the discipline scores 
were high, but low when the emotional scores were high. In other words, 
children. who were highly chosen on the test had, on the whole, more 
emotional episodes and occasions of non-conformity behavior than did those 
with low scores. But children who received many choices as actual play- 
mates had more occasions of non-conformity behavior but fewer emotional 
episodes than children who were chosen less frequently. Or again, although 
emotional episodes seem to increase the child’s acceptance as a theoretical 
companion, they decrease his chances of being chosen as an actual playmate. 
Unconformity, however, as defined by the record used, increases his accep- 
tance and to a certain extent also increases his chances of being chosen 
as an actual playmate. This suggests an explanation of the discrepancy 
between the two series of social scores. It might be that children who are 
energetic and stand out from the group are remembered and are then chosen 
verbally, but those who have too many emotional episodes are not desired 
as actual playmates, especially if emotions are considered undesirable. If 
this tentative finding is confirmed in later studies, it would substantiate 
the suggestions made by Northway and Bonney that the energetic child 
who is able to make his personality felt in the group is more likely to be 
more highly accepted than the shy retiring child who seems to have little 
energy and is characterized chiefly by negative virtues. 

When the emotional and discipline scores of children forming friend- 
ships groups were examined, it seemed that in each group there was a bal- 
anced relationship between children with high and low emotionality. The 
present records did not permit a more detailed analysis, but this seems 
to be a clue for further research. 

Thus although the data collected in this section do not yield conclusive 
evidence on the subject of the factors related to choice of companions and 
acceptance, there are numerous suggestions that this area of children’s per- 
sonality development has most significance for our interests. A more com- 
plete analysis of the emotional development of the children—their adjust- 
ment to the patterns set by the school, to the other children and to the 
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adults in relation to their social acceptance, would be of enormous value. 
The role of the teachers in guiding the children’s behavior and the whole 
philosophy of education in the school is another important area to examine. 
Parent-child relationships might also be analyzed profitably in relation to 
the child’s expressions of his need for friendship. 


SUMMARY 


In the present paper our interest in the social relationships of young 
children has been focused on two interrelated problems. The children be- 
tween three and five years of age attending the nursery school of the 
Institute of Child Study at the University of Toronto, were the subjects 
of the study. The first problem is concerned with certain methods by 
which these social relationships are studied. The second problem is the 
relation of certain factors to the social relationships of the children. 

A comparison is first made between the sociometric test and time 
sampling observations of children’s actual play contacts. Our data indicate 
that these are two methods which measure supplementary aspects of social 
relationships. That related aspects of the same phenomenon are being 
measured is seen in the fact that children who rank high in one situation, 
the test, tend to be high in the other, that is on the playground; and that 
certain children have the same friends in both situations. The suggestion 
was made that this might be indicative of a factor of ‘acceptability’— 
present in the children found at the extremes of the social scales. 

In any study of the interpersonal relations among nursery school chil- 
dren, it is suggested that both methods of study are advisable—insofar as 
there is a difference between who the children say they like to play with 
and with whom they actually play. The advantage of the sociometric 
test is that it requires such a short time to administer. The construction 
of the test for use with young children requires careful consideration, and 
research must still continue in this area in order to determine what forms 
of questioning yield the most satisfactory results. In any case, it must 
be recognized that sociometric ratings alone are inadequate for guidance 
or therapy. The test must be combined with observations of the child play- 
ing with his equals. But observations alone are insufficient. The verbal 
expressions of the child and of his equals about him, must not be overlooked. 

To study the factors related to social relations, an analysis is made of 
age, I.Q., attendance, and emotional and disciplinary records in relation 
to the children’s friendships and acceptance scores. It is seen that the 
most fruitful approach for obtaining clues in this area of interpersonal 
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relationships is by studying the personality development of the children, 
The objective factors show little or no’ correlation with the children’s 
social scores. Although no conclusions could be drawn from the data on 
hand at the present time on emotional and disciplinary behavior, certain 
tendencies are apparent which warrant further investigation. 

The suggestions for further study may be summarized briefly: 

1. To determine the best form of the sociometric test for use with 
nursery school children. 

2. To continue the study of the relationship between children’s verbal 
statements as to preference of playmates and their actual playmates by an 
analysis of the personality patterns of the two groups of children. 

3. To study the emotional development of the children—in relation 
to the expression of their needs for friendship relationships—with adults 
as well as with children—and their need for being accepted members of a 
larger group within the school setting. 
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ANTIPATHY and PHOBIA 


CHESTER ALEXANDER 


Westminster College 
Fulton, Missouri 


Two concepts which are frequently encountered in the social science 
literature are similar and yet differ from one another. They are antipathy 
and phobia. Little research has been carried on to discover what these 
differences are, but a clarification is desirable because each has a significant 
bearing on the interpersonal life of the individual. The following paragraphs 
record a study which has been made with the intention of finding out the 
characteristics of each, and in what manner they modify human behavior, 
In order to trace these concepts in action several avenues of approach were 
used. 


1. One hundred persons of both sexes and of varying ages were 
interviewed in order to find the kinds and intensities of their “dislikes.” 
The term “dislike” was used because people are more familiar with it 
than with the names of the concepts being studied, hence they were 
able to discuss their negative experiences more easily. 

2. Out of the scores of dislikes discovered 36 of those which were 
most frequently encountered were printed on questionnaires which were 
distributed to a large number of people over a wide geographic area. 
One thousand of those returned were subjected to close analysis; 500 
of these had been filled in by males and the remainder by females. 

3. One hundred personal interviews were held with as many people 
who had been selected for further study because of the nature of their 
dislikes. 

4. Wide search was made through several fields of literature for 
references regarding the concepts under investigation. From several 
sources were gathered names of 145 phobias. 

5. Interviews were held with several medical men who have dealt 
with phobic cases, with nurses who have worked with such people, and 
with people who thought they might be developing phobias, or were sure 
that they already had them. Tracing down phobias and phobic cases 
necessitated visiting several clinics. 


The data gathered have been classified into two major groups of 
avoidance acts but these two groups do not include the total amount of 
negative behavior which was turned up through the methods used. An 
observation of the characteristic behavior under one category reveals that 
people are repelled by certain objects, but merely avoid them without plan- 
ning their future relationships to these objects, other than a very short 
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interval during which the avoidance act takes place. To these acts the 
term “antipathy” was applied, and the use of the term verified according 
to what scant literature there is on the subject. 

The objects which were included in the second group of acts set off 
negative behavior in a manner similar to antipathies, but having a much 
greater stimulus. In such cases the individual was found to be very un- 
comfortable, and usually living in a state of apprehension, often making 
elaborate efforts between contacts with the offending objects, to get them 
under control. A few cases will help to bring out the differences in social 
behavior in the two types of negative behavior. 


Case 1. Antipathy: Mrs. M. related in an interview how she had 
been introduced to a young man at a party, and how he had started to 
pay attention to her. The young man had a pronounced nasal tone in 
his voice which the young woman “disliked” so much that she refused 
his advances for some time. During his frequent calls at her home he 
met her grandmother. “He used to come around and sit in our home 
and talk to grandma by the hour. I was positively rude to him because 
I knew that he came to see me, and I often made excuses to leave the 
house while he was there. I found no pleasure at all in talking to him 
because of the tone of his voice.” 

“One night grandma called me to her room and talked to me about 
him for a long time. I told her I could not stand his nasal voice but 
she said I must not be so particular about men friends. She said this 
man was very steady and had a good job, and he is just the kind to 
make a good home. I have always had the greatest respect for grandma 
so after that I began to be more polite to him. I even invited him to 
call on me. It seems strange to me now for we have been married nine 
years and we have two children. I see that grandma was right. I think 
that I seldom notice his voice now . . . Somehow it has changed.” It is 
doubtful if there has been a marked change in his voice for a recent 
interview revealed that it is still there, but it has changed in her ears. 
The antipathy has disappeared. Her behavior is not modified by it 
at the present time. 

Case 2. Antipathy: ‘“We had an odd case up over a year ago. A 
young man wanted to join our club and someone brought him to dinner 
one night. He was proposed as a member-candidate, was introduced, and 
he arose to respond to the introduction. The poor lad has a hare-lip 
and he could not pronounce clearly. He was nice enough, but you see 
our elections are by black and white beans, and he did not get in. No 
one ever stated why, but I figure that they did not know how they 
would treat him.” The antipathetic object aroused a “feeling-against” 
the individual of sufficient intensity to keep him out of a desired social 
relationship. 

Case 3. Antipathy: A young woman tells of her antipathy to people 
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who have eyes that are deep set and rather close together. “I am quite 
unable to account for the feeling truthfully but I have thought of a 
number of things which might be explanations since you asked me about 
it some time ago. I feel that such people may be either dull or cruel, 
That would justify my feelings if it were true but I do not know whether 
it is or not. At any rate my feelings make me avoid them, and if it js 
true, so much the better for me. If my reasons for my feelings are not 
true then no one is harmed because no one knows it, for I have never 
talked about it before to a single person. It is no secret, but there never 
were any reasons why I should mention it. I know several people who 
have such deep set eyes; one of them was a teacher I had, another was 
a janitor in our building, and another one is a clerk in a big store. Be- 
sides these I have seen others on the street, but I have never done any- 
thing about it except to avoid meeting them.” 

Case 4. Antipathy: This case shows signs of intensification of 
what was found to be a common antipathy. The same object-experience 
pair has been noted in phobic cases. Here we do not observe any signs 
of planning to avoid future contacts with the object, but emotional re- 
sistance is showing up. This is a marginal case. “I do not know whether 
this is what you are looking for or not but when you ask about my 
personal dislikes” stated the young garage mechanic,” I do not like the 
sound of a siren. I am in the automobile business as you can see, and 
it seems queer that anything about cars should make me shudder. I 
do though, and I feel cold all over when I hear a siren. It does not 
seem to make much difference what kind, anything from a fire siren 
to the toy kinds the kids have on their bikes. I do not know why 
because I have never been in a fire or got mixed up with the police, 
so I can’t explain it. There is a boy in our block who has a little 
siren on his wheel and he loves to blow it, and the other night I cussed 
at him for making such a racket. No, it is really not the noise that 
makes me feel the way I do because I feel the same way if I hear the 
firetruck siren a mile away. I feel my skin get cold, and I wish the 
thing would be over with. No, it does not make me stop work because 
I can hear and go right on with what I am doing, but I hate it just 
the same.’ 

Case 5. Phobia. Mr. K, a bachelor who lives in a mid-western 
city, made his appearance at the clinic alone. He said he wanted to 
know what is the matter with him. He feels he “is going to pieces.” 
He is out of work at present, in fact he has been unemployed for some 
time, and has become quite embarrassed by his dwindling cash reserve. 
Some friends recently found a position for him but he gave it up because 
he had to cross a boulevard twice daily, and in that particular “dislike” 
(phobic) his trouble is to be found. He says that he has never been 
injured, and is quite at a loss to explain this strange fear. “At night,” 
he said, “I often try to think out the best way of getting across that 
boulevard. I make plans. I see myself dashing over quite safely, and 
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then in the morning I come here and stand and stand, and get goose 
flesh all over, and can hardly make myself go across. I gave up my job. 
No, I did not tell them why I quit. I did not tell them I was going to 
quit because I just stayed away. I did not get there one morning. They 
do not care. They will get someone else soon, but I need work, and I 
do not know where to look for it.”” An observer notes the sense of help- 
lessness which is settling down over this man. He has not succeeded in 
making a satisfactory social adjustment, even to the limited extent of 
supporting himself. He feels defeated, and does not readily discuss his 
situation. He has already broken off several social ties, and appears to 
believe that people will not miss him. He seems to be steadily increasing 
his doubt about his ability to get along without expert aid, and that 
was apparently what he had in mind as he came to the clinic. 

Case 6. Phobia: This is a marginal case. The constant planning, 
without violent contacts with the object, has brought some results, but 
the woman has had 30 years to make the adjustment. Mrs. J. is now 
about 35 years of age; she lives a happy homelife, busy with the cares 
of her household. She related that when she was a little girl her sister 
chased her with a bunch of flowers. She does not recall why she was 
pursued or why her sister wanted to touch her with the flowers, but 
the dread of flowers has remained to this day. This feeling has gradually 
expanded until she cannot bear even to touch artificial flowers. She 
feels quite upset when she is near artificial, living or wilted flowers, 
fearing that some of them might touch her. On the day of her wedding 
her husband-to-be brought her an orchid. She refused to wear it, but 
he insisted and finally succeeded in pinning it on the lapel of her coat. 
She recalls “vividly” that it “looked so queer in that little box in which 
it came. I actually feared that it might jump out and touch me. When 
he pinned it on me I confess I was very upset, and during the wedding 
ceremony I held my head aside so that it could not touch me. I even 
pulled the side of my coat down so that the lapel would be as low as 
possible. I was very pleased when the ceremony was over so that I 
could get rid of that flower. I can reason that flowers cannot hurt me. 
I know that, but that knowledge does not drive away the feeling I have 
against flowers. I do not know of any other person who dislikes flowers 
as I do, so I suppose it all comes from childhood days. I would never 
think of telling anyone about it because it does not matter to me how 
they feel about flowers. We have arranged things in our home so that 
we do not have any flowers or plants around. I think I might be able 
to like plants after a while, and I often hear people say they are good 
to have in the home, but I am not ready to take a chance just yet. 
Perhaps if we got some plants I might change my mind, but the question 
is settled now, and we do not want to risk opening at again.” 

Case 7. Phobia: “I think I know when I first became afraid of 
snakes. It occurred a long time ago when I was out in the country. I 
was surprised by them as I was crossing a field and I did not know 
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which way to go because there were several of them all around me. | 
suddenly felt surrounded and quite helpless so I screamed, and I believe 
that scream increased my terror. I remember the shock to this day, 
although it took place when I was a girl, about twenty years ago. | 
do not think it bothers me very much because I know what to do now. 
I never go to the country, not even on a one-day picnic, and even 
when I walk in the park I never leave the sidewalks. My husband did 
not know that I was so afraid of snakes until we had been married for 
more than a year. I never told him because it did not concern him,” 
When this woman was asked to describe in detail her sensations as she 
crossed the field she refused, appearing to be quite disturbed as such 
long-buried memories were stirred up again, so the interview was rather 
abruptly terminated. In this case one could observe the agitated be- 
havior, the restlessness, the sad face, the tense expression, and finally 
the break in the interview when she was asked to rehearse her original 
experience. The object is only under partial control. The emotional 
reaction is very. evident even when the original objects which caused 
the fright are nowhere near. 

Case 8. Phobia: The woman in this case absolutely refused to 
discuss the matter, and seemed very much disturbed to learn that someone 
knew about her case. Her fear of bacteria is of long standing, and has 
evolved into a most elaborate pattern of control movements, but the 
history of the early stages of the phobia could not be learned. A nurse 
who had been employed to attend the woman was able to supply some 
information. She had never discussed the matter with the woman for 
she was only employed to carry out the intricate control plans. Sheets 
must be spread on the bathroom floor before the mistress bathes, the 
handles of the bathroom fixtures must be washed with soap and dis- 
infected every day. The doorknobs must be similarly cleaned every day, 
and oftener if there have been callers. When the mistress goes out the 
nurse must precede her in order to wash off the handrails or other 
objects which might be touched. As an additional precaution the lady 
has a large stock of gloves on hand so that she may change them often. 
These she wears, even around her home, and almost always on the street. 
She may even shake hands with gloves on. There are many other little 
precautions such as these, which have to do with foods, the dishes and 
utensils, laundry, and other things which may have been touched by 
strange people. She appeared to have little fear of her nurse. One 
personality in a rather rigid framework. She has occasional callers, but 
very few whom the nurse could identify as friends. 


The preceding cases have been given as examples of the antipathetic 
response to objects, and the phobic reactions. They are distinctly different. 
The large volume of material which was collected for this study permits 
a summary of some of the similarities, and some of the contrasts which 
are observed between these two phenomena. 
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Similarities: 
1. Both arouse negative sensory responses 
2. Both are individual experiences 


3. Both modify interpersonal and social behavior 
4. Both serve as protective devices 


Distinctions: 


1. Antipathies are focused on their objects; phobias become diffused. 

2. Phobias inspire avoidance planning; antipathies do not. 

3. Phobias elicit strong apprehension; antipathies do not. 

4. Phobias call for continuous control; antipathies for avoidance. 

5. Antipathies subside after removal of their objects; phobias tend 
to leave a long aftereffect. 

6. The intensity of feeling is much milder in antipathies than in 
phobias. 

7. Antipathies may be discussed except when they transgress the 
mores whereas phobic experiences are concealed. 

8. Phobias tend to disorganize the personality in time but antipa- 
thies are not known to have this effect. 

9. Phobias invoke self-criticism but antipathies do not appear to 
lead directly to this end. 

10. Phobias have a depressing influence on the individual; antipa- 
thies do not. 

11. Phobic individuals sometimes seek the aid of professional people, 
but antipathetic persons were never found to do that. 

12. Antipathies are marginal to the field of attention, and remain 
there. Phobias intrude and tend to take over self-interests. 

13. Phobias lead to critical, morose introspection. Antipathies do 
not. 

14. Phobic control becomes a ritual. Control over antipathies does 
not appear to reach the stage of organized resistance. 

15. Antipathies cause less physiological reactions than phobias. 

16. Antipathies are sometimes treated humorously but phobias were 
never found to be so regarded. 

17. Phobias suggest inferiority to the individual, even fear regarding 
his mental state. Antipathies do not inspire this reaction. 

18. Phobic persons sense frustration, even defeat, but those who 
have antipathies do not appear to enter this state of conflict. 

19. Antipathies do not invade the “self” as phobias do, hence 
there is little if any change in self-evaluation. 

20. Phobias are known to make individuals suspicious of others, 
and to lead to a narrowing of social contacts. Antipathies do this very 
seldom if at all. 

21. The ratio of antipathies to phobias discovered among 1200 
persons was found to be 9 to 1. This includes the totals of each found 
but many persons showed no signs of phobic tendencies. Every person 
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expressed some antipathetic dislikes. The average number of antipathies 
checked on the questionnaire was 21 out of the 36 listed. 

The preceding paragraphs which have presented some of the traits 
of each of these phenomena suggest a possible continuum from the milder 
to the more intense reactions described. This would not necessarily apply 
to all antipathies so far as the writer has discovered to date. Each of 
these has its own area of negative behavior which restricts the social life 
of the individual to lesser or greater degree. 
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PERSONALITY AND SOCIOMETRIC STATUS* 
A REVIEW OF THE TORONTO STUDIES 


Mary L. NorRTHWAY 


Sociometry is now twelve years old. Its official birthdate is recorded 
by the publication of Moreno’s monograph “Who Shall Survive? A New 
Approach to the Problem of Human Inter-relationships” (12), although 
Moreno pioneered himself in 1923! with situational and interaction diagrams 
and in 1931? with sociometric and spontaneity tests. However, as is the 
case with many new methods, Moreno formulated the kinds of approach 
which were being tentatively studied by other independent workers. J. D. 
Ketchum’s studies of preference for associates in boys’ groups in Toronto 
in the late 1920’s and Mark J. Feldstein’s investigations of interpersonal 
relations at a summer camp (Western Reserve University 1930) (15) are 
both examples of studies sociometric in procedure, if not in name. 

In its twelve years of growth sociometry has shown an accelerated 
development and at times revealed the well-known characteristics of the 
somewhat precocious child—expecting a good deal of attention, considering 
itself rather “cute” and occasionally make exaggerated and unfounded state- 
ments. In spite of these misdemeanors it has been an interesting child, 
never dull but always filled with exuberance and liveliness. In the 1940’s 
it reached the adolescent period and at present is showing definite indi- 
cations of maturity. These indications are revealed in its trait of objectivity 
and its interest in scientific measurement. As during the last eight years 
part of the guidance of this child has been fostered at the University of 
Toronto it would seem wise to indicate the kind of influence we have had 
on its development. 

To say that the interaction of the human being with other human 
beings is a challenging and baffling problem, is to make a trite statement 
which nevertheless is true. The quick growth of sociometry is due to the 
fact that it has offered a means for analysing aspects of these interactions 
and has reduced the complexities to clarities which finally permitted measure- 
ment. Actually, in spite of its novelty, sociometry is based on well estab- 
lished assumptions and procedures—assumptions and procedures which are 





*This is a slightly modified form of a paper presented to the Canadian Psycho- 
logical Association at the annual meeting, Kingston, Ontario, May 1946. 

"Moreno, J. L. Das Stegreiftheater, Gustav Kiepenheuer, Berlin. 1923. 

"Moreno, J. L. Group Method and Group Psychotherapy. Sociometry Monograph 
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fundamentally psychological rather than sociological. The basic assumption 
underlying sociometry is that a group consists only of individuals and the 
inter-relations among them. In its procedure sociometry is based on the 
ability of the individual to discriminate (or choose) among objects (people) 
in his environment and to select those for whom he has certain preferences, 
Thus psycho-physics, Weber-Fechner, et al., are re-incarnated in new guise, 
but with the same basic personality pattern! Sociometry, so far as I know, 
has never admitted its ancestry, but in these days of cross-fertilization among 
the various sciences it is indeed a wise child... . 


REVIEW OF THE TORONTO WoRK 


In describing the contribution of the Toronto group to sociometry it 
will be convenient to divide the subject into three parts: 


I. Contribution to improving the technique 
II. Contribution to investigation of personality 
III. Special projects 


I. Contribution to the technique 


In Moreno’s original studies (12) each member of a community was 
asked to choose from all other members those with whom he would prefer 
to associate in a real situation. When these choices were made he mapped 
them on a sociogram. This demonstrates clearly that some members of the 
group are highly chosen, some receive few choices, that there are cliques 
and sub-groups, leaders and friends. 

Our first use of sociometry was to discover what changes in social 
groupings occurred at a summer camp. Most camps in their booklets state 
that amonst the many things they will do for a child one is to improve his 
social relations. I was interested to see whether sociometry would demon- 
strate whether in camps (and particularly the camp with which I was as- 
sociated) this was true. As far as I can see from the study—‘Appraisal 
of Children’s Social Development at a Summer Camp” (16) there is no 
evidence that it was true, but nevertheless it enabled us to invent a scoring 
method. 

In this study we made sociograms of the camp at the beginning and 
end of the season. These were based on the geographical living quarters 
of the children and from them one can observe that certain changes (for 
example, in cabin groups) occur. However, it is a cumbersome means of 
discovering what the relative status of an individual is. 

Therefore we set up a scoring method, arbitrarily assigning 5 points 
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for each first choice, 3 for each second and 2 for each third choice an 
individual received. Thus a social acceptance score was given to each in- 
dividual. These scores covered a wide range (from 0 to 100+-) and formed 
a positively skewed distribution. (16 p. 42) 

The second contribution to improving the technique was creating a 
means for showing the relative status of each individual and the inter- 
relations among the individuals in each group. This method was worked 
out with data from classroom groups at Essex Street school, Toronto, and 
proved a very easy way of demonstrating to the teachers the social relation- 
ships in the classroom groups. This has come to be known as the Target 
diagram. (17) The children in the quarter of the group receiving the 
lowest choices are placed on the outside, the highest in the middle. Arrows 
extend from each individual to the person he chooses most frequently. 

A third contribution consisted in studies of reliability and validity (19), 
the reliability by split half methods or by repeating the test at a week’s 
interval run + .8 to + .9. At increasing intervals between the tests the co- 
efficient decreases. This is not surprising as a great deal of our educational 
effort is directed to changing children’s social relationships. The surprising 
thing is that even with a year’s interval between the tests a positive co- 
efficient is obtained (10). 

Our preliminary contributions prepared the way for the further refine- 
ment of statistical work carried on by such workers as Criswell (24) and 
Bronfenbrenner (1). Sociometry entered in 1938 a new stage of develop- 
ment with the introduction of the principle of chance, by Moreno (13) and 
Jennings, as a reference base for measurement. Bronfenbrenner formulated 
an absolute frame of reference for sociometric scores. This is based on 
probability of chance occurrence and enables scores to be compared regard- 
less of number of individuals in the group or number of criteria of choice 
used. In this work Bronfenbrenner retained our target, using the 4 divisions 
to include scores significantly above chance, above chance, below chance 
and significantly below chance. But he discarded the weights which we 
assigned to the choices. Weighted scores are difficult to handle statistically 
and our assigned values were based only on the fact that first choices were 
more permanent from the beginning of camp to the end than second or 
third ones (16, p. 31). However, psychologically it is obvious that for 
most individuals a first choice has more intensity of meaning than a second 
or third. Of course, the first choices of two individuals may also differ 
in psychological meaning. Whether a weighting method of any kind can 
deal with this effectively is questionable. The problem is common to all 
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studies of preference and it may require a separate kind of approach to 
study this aspect. 

At present we are attempting to clarify certain statistical problems, 
the most obvious being the distortion of the distribution. Typically the 
sociometric results show more than half the population (60-70%) receiving 
scores below chance and a relatively few obtaining very high scores. This 
Moreno (12) attributes to “the law of sociodynamics”. Mr. Quarrington, 
one of our honour students, is however convinced it is the result of the 
test itself and is making some careful statistical analyses to investigate 
this (20). I have a notion that through our educational system it is a 
reflection of our cultural pattern of encouraging those who are already 
outstanding in abilities and skills and artificially increasing their already 
established talents (19). 


II. Contribution to personality. 
Sociometry is useful in at least four areas: 


(i) For the study of group structure. 

(ii) For the study of discovering and evaluating changes in group 
structure. 

(iii) For the study of genetic development of social relations. 

(iv) For the study of personality characteristics related to status 
in the group. 


While certain of our studies have touched on each of these areas, our 
central interest has been in the fourth. We have been primarily concerned 
with the problem of what factors of personality are associated with socio- 
metric status and types of social relationships. 

Our first approach—in the camp study (16)—was at the descriptive 
level. In this we described children with high sociometric scores and low 
sociometric scores. 

The next approach was to search for correlates. Dr. Loeb in 1941 
worked out the correlations between social acceptances and such variables 
as C.A., M.A., I.Q., school achievement, subject achievement, and found 
low positive, zero, or low negative co-efficients for all of them (8). The 
same result has been found by other Toronto students using personality 
tests (3) and interest inventories (9). And from the general literature I 
have discovered no significant correlate to sociometric status on the basis 
of any single measure. 

Another type of investigation was stimulated by a coincidence. At 
the time when we were studying social relationships at Essex Street school, 
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Dr. Line and Dr. Griffin were making a separate survey of children showing 
recessive characteristics. When we located the position of children identified 
as recessives on our target diagrams we discovered that all children identified 
as recessive had a sociometric score which placed them in the outside ring. 
However, all children in the outer ring were not recessive. This finding 
was later confirmed in an M.A. study by M. F. Hill (5) working with a 
different group of school children. In this she found all shy children had 
low social acceptance scores. 

This fact can be reconciled with a discovery made by Dr. Loeb (8). 
Having been unsuccessful in determining correlates she took the discrepancy 
in rank of M.A. and school achievement. Those cases whose school achieve- 
ment rank was greater than their mental age rank were significantly higher 
in social acceptance than those cases in which the mental age rank was 
higher than school achievement. That is, the child who is putting forth 
effort is more highly accepted than the child who is not. As a well-known 
characteristic of recessives is their lethargy and lack of interest, the sug- 
gestion arises that the personality with outgoing energy is ¢>t to be socially 
accepted. 

However, this does not account for the individuals low in acceptance 
who were not identified as recessive. In 1942 a new study was started (18). 
At this time a new progressive school: was opened in Forest Hill and four 
of our senior students and myself were invited to cooperate with the staff 
in investigations of social relations. Our studies were restricted to Grades 
V to VII (80 children). All the children receiving the scores in the lowest 
quarter of social acceptance were studied by a case method of approach. 
Binet tests, interviews with the children, a wealth of information from the 
teachers, observations of class-roém~ behavior were used. With a full case 
history before us, we discussed the child and discovered the cases fell into 
two main categories: the recessives, who were divided into two sub-groups, 
true recessives (6 cases) and socially uninterested (9 cases), and the ag- 
gressive or socially ineffective children (9 cases), showing destructiveness, 
interference with others, boisterousness, rudeness, etc. 

From this we conclude that two personality patterns—although super- 
ficially diametrically opposite—are associated with low social status, namely, 
the recessive and the aggressive. From the above argument we were now 
ready to present the hypothesis that a child’s acceptance in a social group 
is related to the degree and direction of his outgoing energy. The child 
showing little energy is never accepted. The child who puts forth energy 
is accepted unless he directs it in such a way that it interferes or frustrates 
the activities of others in the choosing group. 
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This general finding has been substantiated by other investigators, 
such as Merl Bonney at North Texas and Helen Jennings of the Sociometric 
Institute. The clinical implications are fascinating. To expand them here 
would take us too far from our present topic. We might, however, note 
that the skewness of the distribution of scores may be related to the fact 
that two types of personality receive few scores, while as Helen Jennings | 
has noted it requires not only the absence of recessivism and aggression 
to receive a high score, but the possession of positive qualities also. She 
states “The leaders are persons who exert exceptional efforts in behalf of 
other members in a manner which the latter recognize as constructive and 
representing their interests” (22, p. 218). 

Our recent studies of personality have been to develop the approach 
used at Forest Hill in a wider setting. During the last year and a half 
we have located the 90 children lowest in acceptance in Grades V, VI and 
VII at a large downtown city school. These children have been studied 
individually in the school settings by Miss Frankel, Miss Potashin and my- 
self. A psychiatric examination has been made by Dr. Bird of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene (Canada) and family studies have been 
carried out through the co-operation of Prof. Gold and Prof. Houwink of 
the School of Social Work. These children, all of whom are low in acceptance 
and about whom we have a great deal of social academic and psychological 
information, will become our material for a continuous study over a period 
of years. 


III. Special projects 


During the eight years of sociometric work at Toronto various students 
have followed their special interests in investigating particular problems 
within the general area. Some of these may be described briefly: 

A. Studies at the preschool level. Miss Frankel (2) and Miss Gregory 
(4) have both devised special forms of the test and used it with nursery 
school children. It is apparent that preferences exist at this age level, that 
these expressed preferences relate to the child’s actual choice of companions 
in the playground, and that those children who are more highly accepted 
show less docility in conforming to nursery requirements. 

B. Studies in special settings. Studies at both boys’ and girls’ board- 
ing schools, at a Hebrew school, at a neuro-psychiatric convalescent Centre 
(Scarboro Hall) (6), and at an orphanage and several high schools have 
been made. 

C. Study of sex and race cleavage in Grades V, VI and VII. Miss 
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Lewis (7) has just completed a study showing the extent to which public 
school children choose those of their own sex and of their ethnic groups 
above the choices expected by chance. She found great sex cleavage at 
this level, but no evidence of race preference. She has also modified Criswell’s 
(24) formula for computing cleavage within a group. 

D. A study of Rorschach patterns in relation to social acceptance. 
Mrs. B. Wigdore (19) has discovered significant differences on certain Ror- 
schach factors between children of high social acceptance and of low. 

E. Studies related to inter-cultural education. With programs of inter- 
cultural education (following the Springfield plan) developing in Toronto 
we are using sociometric tests to ascertain group prejudice and to appraise 
changes in it occurring under inter-cultural projects. 

F. Studies of specific relationships. Studies of reciprocal choices 
(friendships) were made by Miss Potashin (23). Studies have been started 
on the “leader-follower” relationship and are now in progress. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have outlined the contribution of the Toronto studies in the socio- 
metric field. This contribution has been described as falling in three general 
areas, (1) the development of the technique, (2) the understanding of 
personality characteristics associated with social status, and (3) special 
areas. I have suggested that although sociometry is young it is showing 
evidence of maturity in the increasing objectivity of its technique. Its 
challenge lies in the number of unsolved problems it presents and its in- 
spiration in offering a means by which these problems may be approached. 
In addition to this it has shown itself in its essence to be a socializing 
technique, for it is a common ground on which traditional disciplines such 
as sociology, social work, education, psychiatry, anthropology, biology and 
psychology can meet and translate their concepts into a common language. 
Of more practical importance, however, is the fact that it is a technique 
people actually working with groups can understand. Teachers, counsellors, 
group workers are able to see the social status and relationships that exist 
within their own group, and immediately they become interested in the 
individual not as an academic pupil nor as a case, but as a human being 
within a social framework. 

We appreciate greatly the co-operation of the many people who have 
given us permission to use various settings for our studies and who have 
advised and facilitated the projects. 

The studies related to Recessivism were financed partly by the Na- 
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tional Committee for Mental Hygiene (Canada) through grants from the 
Scottish Rite Masons 33° for research in dementia praecox. 
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INSTRUCTIONS* FOR USING THE SOCIOMETRIC TEST 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE (CANADA) 


This test is designed to ascertain the social relationships within a group 
and to measure the social acceptance of a member of a group relative to 
the social acceptance of other members of the same group. 

This form (A) of the test is made up of the questions which have 
been found adequate for school children and is especially constructed for 
use in grades 4 to 9. It consists of four questions which ask the child to 
state with whom he prefers to associate under certain circumstances. 


DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING TEST 


Each child is given a copy of the test which is placed face down on 
his desk. 

The instructor says “To-day we want you to answer some questions, 
These questions are not an examination or a test and there are no right 
or wrong answers. They ask you to write which boys and girls you like to 
work and play with best. This will help the school to make up groups 
of boys and girls to do things together.” 

“Now turn over the papers. You will see that there are four questions. 
The first one asks ‘Suppose you were to move to another class-room. Which 
boys or girls from this class-room would you like best to go with you?’ Be 
sure to put down your first three choices. First the person whom you would 
like best to go with you, then your second choice and then your third.” 

“The second question asks ‘Which boys or girls of the class-room you 
would like to play with during recess?’ Think of the boys and girls you 
would like and write your first, second and third choice.” 

“On question three you are asked ‘What you like doing best in school?’ 
When you have decided, write down what it is, and then write the names 
of the boys and girls in this class-room you would like to do it with you.” 

“Question four asks ‘What do you like to do best out of school?’ Write 
what you like best, and then think of the boys and girls you like to have 
do this with you. In answering this question you may put the names of 
boys or girls in other rooms in this school, or in other schools, if they are 
the ones you would really choose.” 

“Some of the boys and girls who belong to this classroom are away 





*Arranged by Mary L. Northway and Reva Potashin. 
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today. However you know their names and if they are the people you 
would choose you may put their names down.” 

“You may put the same name to more than one question if you would 
really choose the same person each time.” 

“Be sure to write the last names as well as the first name of the 
boys and girls you choose.” (In order to facilitate this it is advisable to 
write the names of the children in the class alphabetically on the blackboard.” 

“Any questions?” 

“Now begin filling in your answers.” 

Give the children a reasonable amount of time to answer. Do not 
spell children’s names out to the class, but tell the children to spell the 
names the way they think they sound. When they are finished be sure 
the children fill in the information required at the bottom of the sheet: 
Name, address, age, school, class-room, -date. 


SCORING 


A convenient scoring chart of the type illustrated in Diagram I, provides 
a simple way of recording. On this place the names of the children in 
alphabetical order along the top of the chart and in the same order down 
the side. It is advisable to record all the names of the boys first, then leav- 
ing a space, the names of the girls. Each time a child makes a choice the 
value of it is recorded in the square formed by the column opposite his 
name and the column below the name of the child he chooses. (For each 
choice score 1.) Keep the choices made on each question separately. 

Looking at Diagram I we see recorded for each child the various 
choices he received, by whom they were given and on what basis the 
choice was made. Thus reading the chart for Brown we observe Brown was 
not chosen by Adams on the first question; he was on the second and third 
question, but not on the fourth. The number in brackets gives the total 
number of times Adams chooses Brown. 

By totalling the separate columns under each child’s name we discover 
to what extent he was chosen for each situation. Thus Brown was chosen 
three times as a companion to move on to another class (question 1.), five 
times as a companion at recess (question 2), and five times also as someone 
to work with at school (question 3). He was chosen five times as a com- 
panion out of school (question 4). His total number of choices is therefore 18. 

Choices made on question 4 of children outside the class are recorded 
in the last vertical column. 

When this record form has been completed from the original question- 
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naires, a social acceptance score is obtained for each member of the group. 
These will vary from zero to very high scores. From these totals we can 
see the degree to which each child is accepted in the class room group. 


WHAT DO THESE SCORES MEAN? 


Since each person is making twelve choices we would expect by chance 
each person to receive twelve choices. (If a great many choices on question 
four are given to people outside the class-room allowance will have to be 
made for this). Thus every person obtaining less has a score below what 
we would expect by chance. From the careful work of Bronfenbrenner, 
we find that very low scores (0-5) are very greatly below chance and very 
high scores (18-up) are very greatly above chance. Thus we may place 
each child in one of four groups according to his care. 


Group IV—significantly below chance score O— 5 


” TII—below chance » 6—I11 
- ”  [I—above chance ” 13—17 
ss I—-significantly above chance ” 18+- 


Depicting the Results 


The use of a target diagram is a convenient means of showing the 
sociometric findings of a class-room. This is shown in diagram II. It 
consists of four concentric circles. In the outer circle are the names of the 
children whose scores are significantly below chance. (Group IV). In the 
next the children whose scores are below chance (Group III). In the next 
the children whose scores are above chance (Group II), and in the inner 
circle those whose scores are significantly above chance (Group I). 

From this chart we can observe at once each child’s acceptance score 
relative to others in his group. 

If now from our original scoring sheets we look along the line opposite 
each child’s name we can find the person to whom he gives more of his 
choices than he does to any one other person. This is his highest choice. A 
line may now be drawn on the target from him to the person he chooses 
next most highly. Thus from the target we can see the closest bonds existing 
for each child. 

Target diagrams for different groups or from the same group at dif- 
ferent times may be compared. Thus the changes in social relations may 
be ascertained and the factors influencing these changes studied. 
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PSYCHODRAMA AND GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY* 


J. L. Moreno, M.D. 


Beacon Hill Sanitarium 
Beacon, N. Y. 


Two thousand years ago mankind underwent, as we do today, a crisis 
of the first magnitude. To the broad masses catharsis came from Christianity, 
due to the universality of its methods and the practicality of its instruments, 
love and confession, charity and hope, instead of from the philosophical 
schools of Egypt and Greece. In our time the social and mental sciences 
aim at a similar accomplishment as religion once attained. Mankind’s masses 
suffer from social and mental unrest. Catharsis will probably come again 
from instruments which combine universality of method with great practi- 
cality. One of the most promising methods developed in the last twenty-five 
years and fulfilling these demands is the psychodramatic method. 

Drama is a transliteration of the Greek 8paya which means action, or 
a thing done. Psychodrama can be defined, therefore, as the science which 
explores the “truth” by dramatic methods. 

The psychodramatic method uses mainly five instruments—the stage, 
the subject or patient, the director, the staff of therapeutic aides or auxiliary 
egos, and the audience. The first instrument is the stage. Why a stage? 
It provides the patient with a living space which is multi-dimensional and 
flexible to the maximum. The living space of reality is often narrow and 
restraining, he may easily lose his equilibrium. On the stage he may find’ 
it again due to its methodology of freedom—freedom from unbearable stress 
and freedom for experience and expression. The stage space is an extension 
of life beyond the reality tests of life itself. Reality and fantasy are not in 
conflict, but both are functions within a wider sphere—the psychodramatic 
world of objects, persons and events. In its logic the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father is just as real and permitted to exist as Hamlet himself. Delusions 
and hallucinations are given flesh—embodiment on the stage—and an equal- 
ity of status with normal sensory perceptions. The architectural design of 
the stage is made in accord with therapeutic requirements. Its circular 
forms and levels of the stage, levels of aspiration, pointing out the vertical 
dimension, stimulate relief from tensions and permit mobility and flexibility 
of action. The locus of a psychodrama, if necessary, may be designated 
everywhere, wherever the patients are, the field of battle, the classroom or 





*Read at the American Psychiatric Association Meeting, May 30, 1946, in Chicago. 
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the private home. But the ultimate resolution of deep mental conflicts re. 
quires an objective setting, the therapeutic theater. Like in religion, al- 
though the devout may pray to his God in his own chamber, it is in the 
church where the community of believers attain the most complete con- 
firmation of their faith. 

The second instrument is the subject or patient. He is asked to be 
himself on the stage, to portray his own private world. He is told to be 
himself, not an actor, as the actor is compelled to sacrifice his own private 
self to the role imposed upon him by a playwright. Once he is warmed 
up to the task it is comparatively easy for the patient to give an account 
of his daily life in action, as no one is as much of an authority on himself 
as himself. He has to act freely, as things rise up in his mind; that is why 
he has to be given freedom of expression, spontaneity. Next in importance 
to spontaneity comes the process of enactment. The verbal level is 
transcended and included in the level of action. There are several forms 
of enactment, pretending to be in a role, re-enactment or acting out a past 
scene, living out a problem presently pressing, creating life on the stage 
or testing oneself for the future. Further comes the principle of involvement. 
We have been brought up with the idea that, in test as well as in treatment 
situations, a minimum of involvement with other persons and objects is a 
most desirable thing for the patient. An illustration of this is the “Ror- 
schach.” The Rorschach situation is reduced to ink blots. In the Rorschach 
the subjects change but the situation is always the same. It is thought 
to be its greatest virtue that it is pure and therefore offers an “objective” 
test. The psychoanalytic interview in its orthodox form too, tried to be 
pure and objective, by reducing the involvement with the analyst to a 
minimum. In the psychodramatic situation a maximum of involvement 
with other subjects and things is not only possible but expected. Reality is 
not only not feared but provoked. Indeed, in the psychodramatic situation 
all degrees of involvement take place, from a minimum to a maximum. 
In addition comes the principle of realization. The patient is enabled not 
only to meet parts of himself, but the other persons who partake in his 
mental conflicts. These persons may be real or illusions. The reality test 
which is a mere word in other therapies is thus actually made true on the 
stage. The warming up process of the subject to psychodramatic portrayal 
is stimulated by numerous techniques, only a few of which are mentioned 
here: self presentation, soliloquy, projection, interpolation of resistance, re- 
versal of roles, double ego, mirror techniques, auxiliary world, realization 
and psycho-chemical techniques. The aim of these sundry techniques is 
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not to turn the patients into actors, but rather to stir them up to be on 
the stage what they are, more deeply and explicitly than they appear to 
be in life reality. 

The third instrument is the director. He has three functions: producer, 
therapist and analyst. As producer he has to be on the alert to turn every 
clue which the subject offers into dramatic action, to make the line of 
production one with the life line of the subject, and never to let the pro- 
duction lose rapport with the audience. As therapist attacking and shocking 
the subject is at times just as permissible as laughing and joking with him; 
at times he may become indirect and passive and for all practical purposes 
the session seems to be run by the patient. As analyst he may complement 
his own interpretation by responses coming from informants in the audience, 
husband, parents, children, friends or neighbors. 

The fourth instrument is a staff of auxiliary egos. These auxiliary egos 
or therapeutic actors have a double significance. They are extensions of 
the director, exploratory and therapeutic, but they are also extensions of 
the patient, portraying the actual or imagined personae of their life drama. 
The functions of the auxiliary ego are threefold: the function of the actor, 
portraying roles required by the patient’s world; the function of the thera- 
peutic agent, guiding the subject; and the function of the social investigator. 

The fifth instrument is the audience. The audience itself has a double 
purpose. It may serve to help the patient or, being itself helped by the 
subject on the stage the audience becomes the patient. In helping the pa- 
tient it is a sounding board of public opinion. Its responses and comments 
are as extemporaneous as those of the patient, they may vary from laughter 
to violent protest. The more isolated the patient is, for instance because 
his drama on the stage is shaped by delusions and hallucinations, the more 
important becomes, to him, the presence of an audience which is willing 
to accept and understand him. When the audience is helped by the subject, 
thus becoming the patient itself, the situation is reversed. The audience 
sees itself, that is, one of its collective syndromes portrayed on the stage. 

The stage portion of a psychodramatic session has opened the way to 
action research and action therapy, role test and role training, situation 
tests and situational interviews whereas the audience portion has become 
the common ground of the better known forms of group psychotherapy, as 
lecture methods, dramatic methods and film methods. Scientific foundations 
of group psychotherapy require as a prerequisite a basic science of human 
relations, widely known as sociometry. It is from “sociatry,” a pathological 
counterpart of such a science that knowledge can be derived as to abnormal 
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organization of groups, the diagnosis and prognosis, prophylaxis and control 
of deviate group behavior. 

Now that we have described the five basic instruments required to 
run a psychodramatic session we may ask ourselves: to what effect? We 
will limit ourselves here to the description of a single phenomenon, mental 
catharsis (stems from the Greek, it means purging, purification). 

Breuer and Freud were ignorant of the psychotherapeutic implications 
of the drama milieu to which Aristotle referred. It remained for psycho- 
drama to rediscover and treat the idea of catharsis in its relation to psycho- 
therapy. We picked up the trend of thought where Aristotle had left off. 
We too, began with the drama but reversed the procedure. It was not the 
end phase but the initial phase of the drama towards which we directed 
attention. Mental catharsis was when we entered the scene with our in- 
vestigations to be found only in dramatic literature, in faded memories 
of Aristotle’s old definition and the term itself practically out of circulation. 
The psychoanalysts, after a flare up in the early 1890’s had pushed it aside. 
As practically every human activity can be the source of some degree of 
catharsis the problem is to determine in what catharsis consists, in which 
way it differs for instance, from happiness, contentment, ecstasy, need satis- 
faction, and so forth, and whether one source is superior in the production 
of catharsis to another source; indeed, whether there is an element common 
to all sources which operates in the production of catharsis. Therefore my 
aim has been to define catharsis in such a way that all forms of influence 
which have a demonstrable cathartic effect can be shown as positive steps 
within a single total process of operation. I discovered the common principle 
producing catharsis to be: spontaneity. 

Because of the universality of the act and its primordial nature it 
engulfs all other forms of expression. They flow naturally out of it or can 
be encouraged to emerge, verbal associations, musical associations, visual 
associations, color associations, rhythmic and dance associations, and every 
other stimulus which might arouse or inhibit the emergence of one or 
another factor, for instance, the use of psychochemical starters like seda- 
tives, as barbiturates, sodium amytal, sodium pentotal; or shock methods 
as insulin, metrazol or electricity; or endocrinological medications as thyroid 
are fully within the scheme of total catharsis; they may condition and 
prepare the organism for psychodramatic integration. The need for the 
drama can be temporarily choked, for instance, by sleep or shock therapies. 
But the fundamental need for the realization of certain fantastic imageries 
can not be “shocked away.” Unless the subject is reduced to a brain in- 
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valid by surgery or prolonged shock treatments, the temporarily scared 
patient is bound to relapse and reproduce the same type of mental syndrome 
he had before treatment began. It is into the stream of action catharsis 
that all the rivulets of partial catharsis flow. 

The treatment of audiences has become an important alternative to 
individual treatment. The relationship of the audience to itself in a psycho- 
dramatic session, being treated by its own spokesman on the stage, gives 
us a clue as to the reasons of the cathartic effect of psychodrama. According 
to historians of the Greek drama the audience was there first, the chorus, 
musing about a common syndrome. There were “keynoters” among them 
but they remained within the chorus. Aeschylos is credited with having 
put the first actor upon a social space outside of the chorus, the stage, 
not speaking to them, but portraying the woes of their own hero. Euripedes 
is credited with having put the second actor on the stage, thus making 
possible the dialogue and interaction of roles. We may be credited to have 
put the psyche itself on the stage. The psyche which originally came from 
the group—after a process of reconversion on the stage—personified by an 
actor—returns to the group—in the form of the psychodrama. That 
which was most startling, new and spectacular to see and to feel on the 
stage appears to the participants after thorough exposure as a process which 
is familiar to them and intimately known—as their own selves. The psycho- 
drama confirms their own identity as in a mirror. 











PSYCHODRAMA AS A GUIDANCE TECHNIQUE IN AN 
EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 


RosBert BARTLETT HAAS 
University School, Columbus, Ohio 


Recently I went into the classroom of another teacher in order to 
deliver a telephone message. As I passed the desk of a young Negro boy 
who was also one of my students, he pulled on my coatsleeve and whis- 
pered, “I have to see you. I’m in trouble.” Because schoolwork was in 
progress, I whispered back, “Come and see me at noon, Tom, I’ll be glad 
to help if I can.” 

Meanwhile I wondered what the trouble would be. Although Tom 
and I had always been friends, he had never approached me for any kind 
of help before. I knew that his reputation of a year ago was for being a 
fighter and a truant; in my classes I saw him as a non-reader, as a boy 
whose work on the verbal level was first rate, and, because of his remarkable 
ability in “hot Drumming”, as a real leader in the ninth grade class. Music 
was providing him this year with a route to success, and his whole attitude 
towards school was in the process of improvement. 

At noon I was unexpectedly busy again, and I had only time to ask 
Tom to come again at three o’clock. There were tears in his eyes and 
his lip was quivering. I said om the way out the door, “Tell me what’s 
the matter, Tom.” 

Tom: I have a bass drum. My sister busted it at home. I patched 
it and brought it to school. It got hot and split. I tried to take it to 
Gleason’s to get it fixed. They couldn’t: fix that part without the whole 
drum. I didn’t have any way to get the bass drum down there. They kept 
putting me off and putting me off, and I spent the money that my mother 
gave me to fix the drum. 

I was relieved things were no worse and pleased that Tom thought 
I could help. I had only time to say so and to cinch the three o’clock 
appointment. Later in the day I happened to tell the incident to a col- 
league who was also interested in Tom. He laughed and said, “Why don’t 
you try Psychodrama on him? You say it’s even good for snakebite.” 
This gave me an idea. Partly because I had no time for a long series 
of conferences, partly because I didn’t want Tom’s problem to get to 
the “office” before I understood it better, and partly because I wanted my 
colleague to see Psychodrama in action, I said, “I'll do it if you’ll come 
observe.” 
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In my last hour class I have three or four senior students who are 
pretty adept auxiliary egos. I chose Elinor and asked if she’d help. When 
I told her a little about the problem she was keen to see what she could 
do. At three, my colleague, Elinor, Tom, and a secretary met in one of 
the comfortable recreation rooms of the school, and this is what happened: 

INsTRUCTOR: Here’s the set up, Tom. (Points out girl taking short- 
hand) This girl is here to take notes on what we say. (Potts out girl, 
Elinor, who is assistant in Psychodrama) Elinor is here for a definite 
reason. She helps me with Psychodrama. (Points to boy with problem) 
You’re here because you want to tell me something. You are here for help. 
I want to help you. Now, what I want you to do is to tell me just what 
the score is. What’s the set up? 

Tom: Well, the bass drum was at Gleason’s. They couldn’t fix it 
without the whole thing there. I didn’t have any way of getting the rest 
down town. It was too big. Mother gave me money to get it fixed. I 
spent a little of it at a time until there wasn’t any left. In the meantime, 


I was trying to find another place to get it fixed at. No one would do 


it without the whole drum. I decided to get it from Gleason’s and try to 
do it myself. I decided this week to go down and get it and fix it. We’re 
going to have an amateur show here at school. This morning I went to 
set up my drums. Dick Moore walked by and busted my snare drum. If 
that hadn’t happened, I would have been able to get it fixed without my 
mother knowing. 

Instructor: All right, now we are going to try something the twelfth 
graders do, Tom. You take your mother’s part and say and do what you 
think she’d do. Elinor, you be Tom. Let’s pretend this is a scene in your 
home. This is the way it works. (to Elinor) You come in Tom, and mother 
is holding up dinner. You come home late from school. Of course, she’ll 
be mad at that to begin with. You’ve got to get on the good side of her 
before you tell about spending the money for the drum. (to Tom) You 
get real mad about him spending the money and Ait him. 

Tom: She wouldn’t hit me, but she’d keep throwing it up to me months 
after it happened. 

In talking this situation over afterwards, the thing the observers all 
remarked about was the ease with which Tom accepted the experimental 
situation, the presence of the others in the room, and the role reversal. 
He played Psychodrama as easily as he talked. It is interesting to notice 
Tom’s misinterpretation of my direction, “hit him”, by which I intended 
to convey the idea that he should “hit” or surprise the auxiliary ego with 
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words of accusation in order to help embody the episode of “telling his 
mother” vividly. I took another minute to re-instruct Tom in his role 
and to warm him up to the situation further: 

InstrucToR: (to Tom, continuing) The thing you’re going to do here 
is holler to Tom of how hard you have worked to get dinner. You're kind 
of mad because he’s late from school. You ask him where he’s been. When 
Tom tells of the drum get good and sore. Do what your mother would 
do or act about it. Be irritated. You answer back to anything Tom says 
to you. 

ELtnor (as Tom): Hi, mom! 

Tom (as kis mother): Hello. What made you so late? 

E.rnor: Oh, I kind of messed around with the fellows and then the 
street car was late. I didn’t mean to be late; I’m really sorry. I hope 
you didn’t wait supper too long. 

Tom: ( sarcastically): Oh, are you about ready to eat? 

E.rnor: I am hungry. 

Tom: You don’t appreciate anything I do. Here you are late again. 

E.inor: Don’t get excited. I know you work hard. 

Tom: Hush up! 

Extnor: I'll be quiet. I don’t want you to get all tired and flustered. 

Tom: Shut up! 

Extnor: After all, I have my troubles too. 

By now, Tom was doing a good job of getting some of the accumulated 
tension “off his chest” in such heartfelt phrases as “hush up”, “shut up”, 
and in the early sarcasm of his part. Notice how quickly he took up the 
lead of the auxiliary ego’s word “troubles;” 

Tom: You—what troubles? 

E.tnor: Well, you know that $9 you gave me to get my drum fixed? 
I had a lot of trouble and spent that money. I can’t keep it from you any 
longer. I broke my other drum, too, I’ve got to have those drums. 

Tom: You won’t get them. 

ELtnor: What am I going to do? 

Tom: Go to work after school. 

Extnor: I can’t. After all, you’re always griping to me to come home 
right after school. And I’ve got to study and everything. What am I 
supposed to do? 

Tom: When I grew up I had to work. 

Extnor: We’re going to have an amateur show at school. I need my 
drums. 
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a 
ing his Tom: You shouldn’t have spent the $9. ; 
is role | . | Exrnor: It was the $9 I knew I had to have them fixed with, but i 
before I knew it, it was gone. 1| 
lo here Tom: You'll have to get out and work hard for it. i 
kind Exrnor: I don’t expect you to pay for them, but you could help me i 
When a little. If you could just help me out a little bit till I start working a 
would while, I could get it. 
a Tom: Leave me alone. Go up to bed. 
Tom had already indicated to the auxiliary ego how to play the part 
of the mother. He had, too, begun to suggest the “work” solution for him- iq 
en te self, therefore I proposed that Tom take his own part: i 
I hope INSTRUCTOR: Now, just to make it interesting—Tom, you take your 4 
own part, and, Elinor, take the part of mother. (aside to mother) You're | 
Tom’s mother. You want to put the heat on pretty hot. Make him feel 
pretty bad on account of the money. (aloud to both) All right, Tom’s late. i 
ain. Mother has finished dinner. What would happen: | 
Tom: (as himself) Hello, mother. i 
ELINor: Well, it’s about time you came home. \ 
tered. Tom: I stayed late at school. ; 
Extnor: School! School! All you care about is school. : 
Tom: I couldn’t help it. 1 
ulated ELrnor: But never in time for dinner. il 
it up”, Tom: You know I’m sorry. 1a 
up the ELINoR: What was holding you up? fl 
Tom: I had to stay in band practice. o 
Etnor: Band, Band! All I hear is band. 
fixed? Tom: Well, I can’t read or write so there’s nothing else to do. 
ou any Under some pretty skillfully aimed shell-fire, Tom is brought around i 
‘ to talk about the drums and the money by Elinor, who seems to know hi 
instinctively that Tom has been using success in music to counterbalance i 
failure in other schoolwork. (Rather interestingly, Tom’s actual perform- i 
ance in reading and writing has markedly improved since his admission of Fi 
» home failure in Psychodrama. This is perhaps another instance of the fact that 
an emotional disturbances are oftem at the bottom of the reading and writing , 
blocks frequently shown by students.) The auxiliary ego continued: q 
Exrnor: Eat your dinner and go to bed early tonight. (a pause) Well, q 
ed my what’s the matter with you. What’s the trouble? i 
Tom: Oh, I got to tell you some time. You know my bass drum— : 
pi 
/ 
i 
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Evtnor: I remember shelling out $9 to have it fixed. Wasn’t it fixed? 
Where’s it been all this time? 

Tom: At school, up in the locker. 

Exrnor: Well, after all, I had $9 invested in it. What happened to it? 

Tom: Ah shoot! I couldn’t help it. Every time I went to Gleason’s 
they kept on telling me something different. I couldn’t get it down there, 
and if I’d asked you to take it, you’d probably have hit me. 

Extnor: (threateningly) I don’t know just what you mean. 

Tom: You know what I mean. You never would do anything for me 
or come to school for meetings or anything. 

Ertnor: You never asked me to any meetings. 

Tom: Oh yes I did, too. 

Extrnor: Well, what did you do with the money? What about the 
drum? 

Tom: Something else happened, too. A boy at school busted my snare 
drum. 

Extrnor: What will that cost? 

Tom: Four dollars. 

Evtnor: Thirteen dollars. Where are you going to get it? 

Tom: Go out and work for it. 

Extnor: You spent the nine dollars for foolishness instead of getting 
your drum fixed. You get busy and get it fixed. 

Tom: (hopelessly, and almost crying) I can’t work only on Saturday. 
Do you want me to quit school? 

Ettnor: What do you do after school? 

Tom: It takes half an hour to get home. 

Extnor:, You could work some place. 

Tom: Sometimes I have to stay after school and help the teachers 
with things, or have band practice. 

Exrtnor: What’s the possibilities of getting jobs at school? 

Tom: I already put my name in for the lunchroom and can’t get a 
job till spring quarter. 

Extnor: Why don’t you speak to Mr. Randall (the principal)? I bet 
he’d see you get a job up there? Is that okay? 

Tom: (hearing these questions, but wanting to avoid the solution, says 
without enthusiasm) Yes. 

Here I realized the necessity of getting Tom to work towards the so 
lution of his problem, to act in his own behalf. Consequently, I motioned 
Elinor to telephone Mr. Randall; Tom couldn’t see my signal because I 
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was behind him. Sensing her function in the new situation, Elinor took 
up the cue immediately and moved Tom closer and closer to revealing 
his problem to the one person in the school who could really help him. It 
is apparent from Tom’s reticence that many of his previous encounters 
with Mr. Randall had been when he was in other trouble. For a moment 
or two we thought Tom wouldn’t face the principal. Elinor helped Tom 
understand how to approach Mr. Randall easily: 

Extnor: I think maybe I could phone Mr. Randall. You could talk 
to him. Tell him the situation and that you need that money to get the 
drums paid for. Let’s get it over with; you'll feel a lot better when you 
talk to him. 

Tom: Well,— 

Ettnor: Do you have any other ideas of things you could do? 

Tom: No. ’ 

Etnor: Let’s phone him up. 


Tom: I don’t want to trouble him about this. I’ve caused him trouble 
before. 

Extnor: What’s he there for? He should understand what goes on. 
(Tom turns to the instructor to escape the problem for & moment.) 

Tom: (to the instructor) Yes—but gee! I’m not at home now. This 
isn’t the way things would go! 

Inst.: Well, how would it go, Tom? 

Tom: (still evading the psychodramatic situation) Yes, but I’m not 
at home. It won’t work that way when I’m home. I'll have to sit and 
argue and reason with her. She'll say: “You’ve spent that $9 for nothing 
at all, just throwing it away”. Then I’ll go upstairs. I can’t say anything. 
It’s all over with. So I’ll go upstairs, then back to school the next day. 

Inst.: (accepting Tom’s outburst, but engineering the situation back 
to one which will include the principal again) Now, Tom, you be Mr. Ran- 
dall. Elinor, you be Tom again. You’re phoning Mr. Randall. 

Tom: (as Mr. Randall) Hello? 

Exrnor: (as Tom again) Mr. Randall, this is Tom Woodward. I 
have a problem. I need some money. I guess you know my drums really 
mean a lot to me. 

Tom: Yes. You’re pretty good on them. 

Extnor: I guess you know they’re going to have a talent show here 
at school. 


Tom: What kind of trouble do you have? 
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Ernor: I broke my bass drum and was supposed to take it to Gleason’s 
to be fixed, but I kept putting it off. 

Tom: What happened? 

E.tnor: I spent the nine dollars my mother gave me to fix it with, 

Tom: Hmm. 

Extnor: I haven’t the drum fixed now, and I need it for the talent 
show soon. 

Tom: Can’t you get a job after school? 

ExLtnor: My mom doesn’t really want me to work. I broke my smaller 
drum too. 

Tom: How much is that? 

Extrnor: About four dollars. I really need some money. 

Tom: Have you been down to the lunchroom to ask for a job? 

Exrtnor: Yes, and they don’t need anyone till the spring quarter. I’m 
working on Saturdays too. If I could get a job here at school, it ought 
to give me enough. 

Tom: Can you come in and see me at 8:00 tomorrow morning? 

Extnor: Sure, I’ll be there. Thanks a lot, Mr. Randall. 

The auxiliary ego has just sketched out for Tom a simple approach 
to Mr. Randall. Tom has meantime projected her to his own picture of 
the principal. Tom now gets the chance to approach Mr. Randall on his 
own: 

Evtnor: (as Mr. Randall) Hello, this is Mr. Randall. 

Tom: Mr. Randall, I’m in a lot of trouble. 

Extnor: What’s the trouble? 

Tom: I have a bass drum that needs to be fixed, also a snare drum, 
I would like to talk it over with you tomorrow. 

ELtnor: What can I do about it? 

Tom: I need a job to get some money real quick. There’s to be a 
talent show here at school. I really want to play in it. 

E.tnor: Have you checked with any people around school,. like Miss 
Rogers, for instance? 

Tom: I went to see about that job and couldn’t get it till spring 
quarter because so many had got ahead of me. 

ELINor: Come in and see me in the morning. Maybe you can work 
this quarter instead of spring quarter. You come in about 8:30 in the 
morning. 

Tom has worked out his problem in the experimental situation. I now 
dismissed Elinor and went on talking myself: 
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Inst: Tom, there’s one thing I want to ask you. In this pretending 
did you get any ideas about what you might do? 

Tom: Maybe I could talk to Miss Rogers about a job in the lunch- 
room again. I’m not going to tell mother. 


Inst.: You’re not going to tell her till you see if you can get a job” 


first—right? Did you think you were going to tell her today? 

Tom: I got all bothered. I thought I’d have to tell her right away. 

Inst.: Were you going to ask her for more money? 

Tom: No. 

Inst.: Do you think you could hold off till you earn some? What 
about going to Miss Rogers or Mr. Randall? 

Tom: That’s taking advantage— 

Inst.: Do you think he’d be a good person to talk to? 

Tom: Yes. I don’t know though what I’d say. 

Inst.: Why don’t you say what you said to Elinor? Is there any 
chance you would go see him? 

Tom: (after a long wait) Yes. 

Inst.: Why don’t you try it tomorrow morning. You don’t need to 
tell you mother in the meanwhile unless you want to. Will you make an 
appointment with Mr. Randall right away? 

Tom: (with sudden deliberation) Yes. 

Inst.: All right. Good work! 

After.a brief fifteen minutes of “playing Psychodrama” Tom had gotten 
hold of himself and of the situation which had encapsulated him for days. 
When we had begun he was the same frightened, confused, weeping boy 
who had come into my office at noon. At each stage in the playing of his 
roles Tom came closer to envisioning a plan of action which he could carry 
out. 

I was able to explain the situation to Mr. Randall in advance, and 
when Tom asked for an appointment he got it quickly. He is now able 
to work, for Mr. Randall arranged that he should carry film reels back 
and forth from the Visual Aids Department to the School each day. He 
has established himself again as an honest worker—and as an honest “hot 


drummer.” ; 

Best of all, Tom’s adjustment to school is increasing. The other Pd 
he was overheard to say, “I used to play hookey a lot. I liked to fish. 
Nowadays I hate to stay away from school.” The teacher who heard him 
answered, “Well, Tom, fish don’t make very good friends. I think you'll 
find your real friends are right here.” 
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Many of us like to think of our work as exemplifying the “guidance 
approach” to teaching. As those of us who worked with Tom looked back 
over this adventure in guidance through Psychodrama, we were struck with 
the swift, creative power of the technique. Too few teachers are using it 
today, although with a little training many could do far better jobs than 
ours. We present Tom’s case here in detail as a challenge as well as an 
example of Psychodrama used as a guidance technique in an experimental 
school. 
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ROLE-PLAYING AS A TEACHING AID 


LILLIAN WALD Kay 
New York University 


Possibly one of the most important challenges to the social sciences 
in general, and to psychology in particular, is overcoming the persisting 
stereotype that our disciplines are a formalization of an indefinable skill 
known as “common sense”, which is presumably possessed by all “normal” 
human beings. It is relatively easy for a layman to accept the necessity 
for special training in physics or chemistry and he is, therefore, willing to 
hear about and be impressed by the experimental findings in those fields. 
The “normal” behavior of the “normal human being”, however, is some- 
thing on which each person considers himself an authority. Consequently 
in each action situation in which the psychologist participates with non- 
psychologists it is necessary to discover the prevailing attitudes toward 
behavior and to develop techniques for modifying them so that a scientific 
approach is acceptable. One action situation which is not often thought 
of in that category is classroom teaching at the college level. 

The student in the introductory (and the first of the advanced) courses 
in psychology is more likely than not to have a well-developed (if inaccu- 
rate) idea of what makes people “tick”, a handful of “case histories”, an 
acquaintance with at least one “instinctive judge of people,” and a greater 
curiosity about phobias and neuroses than about growth, learning and mo- 
tivation. It does not appear to be enough to ask him to read a chapter 
or two in the text dealing with the status of psychology as a science. This 
becomes obvious when one reaches a point in discussion at which the 
instructor’s science challenges popular belief. 

It is sometimes possible to resolve these crises by demonstration ex- 
periments which permit the students to participate in an experience in 
which the principle is illustrated. A card from the-Thematic Apperception 
series will elicit a variety of comments which can be used to good advantage 
in the discussion of projection; the Katona “card tricks” (1) learned by 
rote and by principle illustrate transfer, etc. However, it is not equally 
simple to devise illustrations for problems involving interpersonal relations. 
It is in this area that the present writer has used role-playing with highly 
satisfactory results. 

During the past few years role-playing, introduced by Moreno (6,7) as 
a significant part of psychodrama as applied to education, has come to be 
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recognized as a useful technique in two major types of teaching situations, 
It has been found to be an efficient way to develop a particular skill (e.g, 
3) and it has also been found to be useful in developing sensitivity to 
interpersonal relations (e¢.g., 2). In these situations, however, it has been 
the major technique. The following examples show the possibility of using 
role-playing in solving particular problems in college courses in psychology, 


“Wat WouLtp You Do?” 


In the Fall of 1945, a colleague’s class met with the writer’s for one 
session. One class was a section in the “Psychology of Personality;” the 
other in “Social Psychology.” Fortunately the topics with which they were 
dealing—modifying normal behavior and an understanding of prejudice— 
made it possible to choose a discussion topic relevant to both, i.e., modifying 
prejudices. The first few minutes of discussion brought out the fact that 
everyone was against racial and religious prejudice and thought “something 
should be done.” Attempts to define this concept more specifically yielded 
nothing more fruitful than “I’d say it’s wrong to behave that way.” Re- 
calling the usefulness of role-playing in a comparable situation involving 
laymen (4), they were asked to relate incidents they had witnessed of 
prejudice involving racial or religious minorities. The second or third in- 
cident was usable—a pair of rubbers had been stolen and the Negro office 
boy was accused. The first “discussion” projected between a student taking 
the role of the accuser and a student who was objecting to the situation 
was of the “rational,” or “factual,” variety. More specifically, it consisted 
of a matter-of-fact listing of the scientific arguments against race psychology 
and the idea that, in addition to being unscientific, such ideas were un- 
American. This did not satisfy everyone as the best approach to the 
problem. Another student showed how she would have behaved if such 
a situation had arisen in her office and she was much more emotional in 
her approach. Time did not permit a very thorough discussion of the 
“best” reaction but it was possible to make two points: (1) not everyone 
who would “do something” would do the same thing; (2) the “best” thing 
in one situation, or for one individual, is not always applicable in other 
situations. One weakness of this session was that it was not possible to 
have the group continue together in order to follow up on the above points 
and to attempt to evaluate the consequences of each type of approach. 
_ However, the greater willingness of the class to be specific rather than 
general in discussing techniques for modifying behavior seemed to indicate 
that there had been some after effect. 
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“My FatHer Usep To... ” 


In the Spring semester of 1946, the author was teaching a course in 
Child Psychology. The proportion of men students was unusually high 
and many students of both sexes had been away from the University for 
one reason or another during the war emergency. It seemed, therefore, 
of even greater importance than usual to get some idea of their expectations 
with respect to the course and their motivation in taking it. The majority 
of those able to verbalize their reasons for interest in this subject related 
them to some desire to get to know about children in order to be able to 
have smooth relations with them in some future practical situation—in 
the roles of parent, doctor, teacher, group worker, etc. Another fact which 
became apparent was that very few of them had had, since attaining adult- 
hood, any real relationships with children. As a consequence there seemed 
to be some danger of their interest becoming channelled into a desire to 
learn “techniques” for “handling children,” all of whom might be assumed 
to react in the same way. 

In order to emphasize the fact that the adult-child relationship is a 
two-way matter and to introduce the concepts of the significance of the 
adult role in that relationship and the need for understanding and skill 
as well as dependence on adult status, a “role-playing situation’? was set 
up. The “primary” ego, who took the child’s role in the two situations, 
was a student from the previous semester’s course. His only instruction 
was to remember to stay in the child’s role and to behave as a child would 
in response to the adults. 

During the first week of the semester two situations were presented. 
The first was described approximately as follows: “A boy of 8 has heard 
about a club of which his mother would undoubtedly approve. However, 
the club meets until 9 o’clock on Monday night and the family rule, which 
was enforced for his 10-year-old brother, is that the boys must be in the 
house by 8 o’clock until their ninth birthdays. The boy comes home from 
school and tells his mother about the club and requests permission to join.” 
A student volunteered to be the mother. The scene between them can 
be summarized: 

Boy: Mom, teacher told us about a club that’s going to meet. It’s 
swell. For fellers my age. They’re going to learn handicrafts and every- 





The term “role-playing situation” is used throughout this article in the same 
sense as the term “sociodramatic or psychodramatic situation” by other contributors. 
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thing. Can I go, Mom? It meets Monday from 7 to 9. It’s at the com- 
munity house. Can I go? 

Moruer: It sounds fine but it means staying out ’til 9 and you know 
the rule about being in at 8. After all you are just 8 years old. 

Boy: But it’s such a good club. Just like you want me to be in and 
it’s only an hour and it’s only one night and it’s such a good club. Besides 
all the other kids are going. 

MorTHER: Well it is a good club. It’s a shame they don’t have a better 
time. Have you been helping with the dishes? 

Boy: I’m only supposed to one night a week. 

Motuer: If you'll help two nights a week and promise to come right 
home after the meeting, you may go. 

Boy: Thank you. 


It is interesting that better than half the class found this an acceptable 
solution. Everyone agreed that the boy should be permitted to go to the 
club. Some thought that the acceptability of the project should have re- 
sulted in the mother’s giving permission without any further argument. 
However, most thought there should be an indication that the rule still 
prevailed and that setting a condition (i.e., washing the dishes) was a clever 
way out. In subsequent discussion we raised the question of the relevance 
of the condition, the wisdom of making household responsibilities into 
punishments, and the whole idea of “collective bargaining” in family re- 
lationships. It became apparent that the barter of chores for approval was 
a not uncommon principle and that it was acceptable because that was the 
way in which most of them had been reared. 

The second situation involved another adult role. This was introduced 
as follows: “A boy (primary ego) is preparing to go to summer camp. He 
has never been ill. His only previous experience with a doctor dates to 
the time he was 3. His mother told him the doctor ‘just wants to look 
in your throat’ and his tonsils were removed. As they are approaching 
the doctor’s office, five years later, ‘just to talk to him,’ he is very sus- 
picious and apprehensive.” One of the students in the pre-medical group 
was asked to be his auxiliary ego, to play the doctor. It is unfortunate that 
a verbatim record is not available. As the roles developed, the doctor, 
in order not to alarm the child, postponed examination until after they had 
met again at a social function sponsored by the camp. At that time the 
doctor suggested that the boy come in ‘and I’ll show you my instruments’. 
The boy came and insisted on seeing the instruments. When the doctor 
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explained that a routine examination was part of going to camp the boy 
hinted that he wasn’t particularly anxious to go. (The student playing 
the role of the boy very skillfully made it obvious that the reason he didn’t 
want to go was that he didn’t want the doctor to examine him.) The 
doctor kept avoiding the real examination for as long as possible but, 
when it finally came, the child was still apprehensive. 

This situation caused a great deal of discussion. The students all under- 
stood the doctor’s motives—the desire to make friends with the child and 
to avoid frightening him. However, they thought the approach was im- 
practical with respect to the amount of time it involved and, in any case, 
unsuitable because in the last analysis it did not accomplish its purpose. 

These two role-playing situations and the subsequent discussions had 
several positive results. First, it raised the question of goals in inter- 
personal relations—why does a family have rules? under what conditions 
can they be modified? why are children given household responsibilities? etc. 
Second, it illustrated at least two different adult roles in relation to children 
and brought into discussion the fact that children do not have the same 
expectations of and reactions to all adult roles. For example, the child 
tried to avoid the doctor in what was essentially a group-work role but 
he would not be able to avoid the doctor if he were really ill, nor could 
he avoid asking his mother’s permission before staying out late. Third, 
the doctor situation made clear the point that motivation and skill are 
not synonymous. Fourth, and possibly most important, it gave the in- 
structor some insights into the class’ attitudes toward adult-child relation- 
ships. The acceptance of the mother-son situation suggested that the ac- 
ceptable pattern was one of trading submission in one situation for freedom 
in another. The doctor situation was analyzed more objectively and dis- 
cussion was less limited by what had happened to them. Fifth, it was pos- 
sible, later in the course, to return to these two situations as a reality 
experience in illustrating other points related to interpersonal relations. 


“T KNow SOMEONE WHO... ” 


A class in the Psychology of Personality readily welcomes opportunities 
to discuss specific persons known to class members. This gives them an 
opportunity to apply theory—or to challenge it. There is always the danger, 
however, that the only product of such a session is the catharsis resulting 
from saying unpleasant things about disliked persons. The present writer 
has found it helpful to devote the last two weeks of this course to a dis- 
cussion of methods of modifying normal personality. ‘Cases” can be dis- 
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cussed and the concept of modifying behavior that is not atypical enough 
to require “therapy” can be introduced. During the Spring semester of 
1946 the class was asked to choose a behavior pattern which, in their ex- 
perience, is fairly common and, in their estimation, might well be modified, 
“Dominance,” by which they meant over-dominance, was chosen. 

During the first discussion students were asked to give examples of 
what they defined as “dominant” behavior. Several incidents were re- 
lated, falling into two categories—the “benevolent” dominator who was 
seen as trying to “make you do things for your own good” and the “ag- 
gressive” dominator who was perceived as having only the motive of estab- 
lishing or preserving power. It was not possible, however, to get from the 
students an adequate verbalization of what there was in either pattern 
which was annoying and objectionable. Therefore a role-playing situation 
was set up after a preliminary discussion of Strother’s (6, 10) techniques for 
modifying behavior. The purpose of the session was not to show how to 
modify “dominant” behavior but to clarify the consequences of domination 
so that in the final discussion Strother’s and Lewin and Grabbe’s (5) prin- 
ciples of re-education could be discussed specifically. 

During the original illustrations of “dominance” the one incident which 
seemed most promising for our purposes was related by a class member. 
It involved her aunt whose periodic visits to New York are acompanied 
by an insistence that the niece break all social engagements in order to 
accept her hospitality. It seemed to be a good situation to work from 
because the student seemed to be less intensely involved than some of the 
others and because there had been considerable interest in the “benevolent” 
form of “domination.” 

The role-playing situations previously described had taken place in 
the front of ordinary classrooms. For this one, however, it was possible 
to use the psychodramatic stage? which had recently been added to the 
facilities of the Psychology Department at Brooklyn College. The student 
who had related the original incident acted as the primary ego. Another 
student, who had also been very interested in this form of behavior, was 
asked to play the role of the aunt. Before summarizing the situations as 
they developed and their subsequent use in discussion, it is interesting to note 
audience reaction. The class had previously witnessed a role-playing (8, 9) 
session conducted by Dr. Moreno at the Psychodramatic Institute. How- 





°This psychodramatic stage at Brooklyn College grew out of the pioneering efforts 
of Gerald W. Lawlor (see his paper in this issue on page 275). 
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ever, two other classes, whose members had never seen role-playing, sat 
in on the session in order to become familiar with the method. By the 
second situation students from those classes were volunteering to take roles 
and were participating in the discussions between presentations. 

The behavior projected was an interpretation of a “dominant” person 
based on the information provided by one student rather than an attempt 
to present any specific woman. We chose this “sociodramatic” method for 
two reasons. First, we did not want to put any student “on the spot.” 
Second, as our problem was to get an analysis of the consequences of 
“dominant” behavior it was helpful to get a student version of what makes 
up “dominant” behavior. Th version developed was acceptable to all stu- 
dents in almost all details. Going back to the incident related in class, 
it was possible to use an interpretation of that individual as the basis for 
developing a student’s projection of dominance. 

Our subject (Anne) is now in her late forties. She is married, the 
mother of two children, attractive, well dressed, an unchallenged social 
leader in her suburban community and financially well off. In the first 
situation she was 8 years old, the youngest of a large family. She was 
taken to a toy store by her mother, who was shopping for a gift for an- 
other child. The toy store scene developed as follows: 


MorTHER to CLERK: I’m looking for a toy for a 6-year-old boy. 

CLERK: Well any of these over here might be suitable. 

ANNE: Mama, I want this toy. 

MoTHER continues to talk to CLERK. 

ANNE, on way to tantrum, asks for toy again. 

MOTHER ignores her. 

ANNE indulges in foot-stamping, tugs at Moruer. Is finally asked 
by MorHER to leave shop. 

MorTHER to CLERK: Let’s not bother about her. Now about the toy.... 

ANNE returns, asks for top, slaps MoTHER, is slapped in return. MOTHER 
buys fire engine for gift. 

ANNE: I want a toy. I want this toy. 

MorHER (as though first becoming aware of her): What toy? 

ANNE: This one. 

MortHER: You have that one at home. 

ANNE: It’s not the same. 

MOTHER (worn down): Show me how it’s different and I'll get it for you. 

ANNE: The wheels are another color. 

MorTHER to CLERK: We'll take this one. 
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In the second situation Anne had progressed to the present time. We 
had gone back to a possible typical childhood scene as described in outline 
by the “informant’® in order to see the relationship between the earlier 
pattern and the contemporary one as perceived by the student playing 
the role of Anne. The first situation involving the adult Anne was in her 
role as mother of a 22-year-old son. They were discussing his plans for 
a date with a girl favored by the mother because of her social position. 
Harry (the son) had intended to take the girl to a concert. 


ANNE: What are you doing tonight? 

Harry: Taking Doris to the concert. 

ANNE: Why don’t you go into town and take her to dinner and the 
theatre and then out for supper? 

Harry: I’d like to hear the music. 

ANNE: But, darling, you can always hear music and it would be so 
much nicer to take Doris to the theater. 

Harry: That would make it a very expensive evening. 

ANNE: Well, if that’s all that’s worrying you, I’ll pay for it. You do 
want to make a good impression on Doris. 

Harry attempts a few more protests but gives in. 


Because of all the discussion of the “benevolent” aspect of “domi- 
nance”, the next situation was planned to see what might happen if the 
object of her altruism was disappointed with the effect. We suggested that 
Harry come home, disappointed with the play, and tell his mother as much. 


ANNE: Did you have a nice time? 

Harry: (with heavy sarcasm): Wonderful. 

ANNE: What was wrong? 

Harry: The plot was old, it was drawn out, monotonous. 

ANNE: Even if you didn’t enjoy it, you took Doris out and it’s a play 
you should see. It’s a topic of conversation. 

Harry: I think I’m old enough to know what I want to do on a date. 

ANNE: Don’t you always go everywhere? 

Harry: Very often it’s where you want me to go. 

ANNE: You might as well have slapped me in the face. After all, all 





*The informant is an individual who has gone through an original role experience; 
he may not act in person, as a primary ego, but transfer his experience to other 
subjects, auxiliary egos. See J. L. Moreno, “Sociodrama,” Psychodrama Monograph 
No. 1, Beacon House, 1943. 
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| want is for you to have a good time and be up on what’s happening. 
You’ve never complained before and I think just one disappointing eve- 


ning... - 
Harry begins long apology indicating he hadn’t meant to hurt her. 


As we had planned to involve Anne in a social situation with a woman 
friend, it seemed an interesting possibility following on this last exchange 
to see her reaction when a play was disliked by a woman who was her 
social equal. In the previous situations the “informant” had “briefed” the 
people playing the roles by giving then an outline of a real situation in 
her aunt’s life. This time the role of the friend was merely defined as being 
one of equal social status and the student playing the role (a member of 
the enlarged audience previously mentioned) was given no further in- 
struction. 


FRIEND: (after greetings) I was so disappointed by the Lunt’s show. 

ANNE: Everyone’s raving. 

FriEND: I don’t care about public opinion. I didn’t like it. 

ANNE: But it’s art.. What do you like? 

FRIEND: Why I go to the theatre a lot and I liked the Evans’ Hamlet. 

ANNE: It’s the same thing—great acting. The play doesn’t matter. 
This continues for some time. 

FRIEND: Maybe the acting was pretty good. 


We asked the student playing the friend why she had chosen to submit 
instead of fighting for her point of view. Her answer “to get off the stage” 
was interpreted not to mean to get out of the role-playing (for which she 
had volunteered and which she did well) but to get out of the argument 
without having it become a drawn-out fight. Although she described her- 
self as not being “submissive” in social situations, Anne had worn down 
her resistance. 

At this point someone challenged the informant, asking her whether 
she wasn’t exaggerating her aunt’s dominance because she didn’t like her. 
Did other people think the same of her? The informant began to describe 
what she aptly termed a “cat session”. As there was time for one more 
situation, the “cat session” was projected. The personnel included the in- 
formant (playing her own role) two sons, a sister, the friend, and the wife 
of a business associate. 


First Son: Someone should put my mother in her place. 
SECOND Son: The boy has something there. She’s a lost cause. 
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Frrenp: Why don’t we stand up to her? 

SECOND Son: I’m going to break away one of these years. 

Niece: Not for a while. She has something real nice planned—you're 
going to college in town where she can keep an eye on you, your friends, 
your dates.... 

SEcoND Son: I don’t want to. 

Niece: You're going. I’ve heard. 

S1IstER: Why does he have to do what she wants? 

SECOND Son: I’m dependent on her. 

Frienp: If you say: you won’t go, I'll back you up. 

First Son: No you're getting to be a dominant person. 

Niece: I know. I try to avoid it but I always give in. 

SECOND Son: Why do you give in? You’re not dependent on her, 

Niece: I guess I don’t like to hurt her. 

All agree on this point. 


The subsequent discussion was centered on trying to get an analysis 
of why the character as projected had been acceptable to the group as a 
“dominant” person. The following points were listed from a review of 
the role: (1) She was consistent in her attempts at “domination.” (2) She 
got results. (3) She never lost status. Individuals might want to avoid 
the consequences of her behavior but she remained an important person 
in the group. It was then possible to return to an earlier suggestion that 
two important reasons for resenting excessively dominant individuals are 
that (1) they cut down on the freedom of decision and movement of those 
close to them and, (2) there is an ego-deflating effect on those in their 
immediate group. 

Returning to the problem of modifying behavior, such principles as 
seeking better ways of satisfying needs, the need to have new values ac- 
cepted by the individual and the need to change sentiment as well as cog- 
nitive structure were made more meaningful in the light of the joint 
experience with, and the analysis of, one “dominant” personality. 


DISCUSSION 


In each of the situations described above role-playing was used to solve 
a concrete problem facing one particular instructor. She has been pleased 
with the results primarily because the technique has made it possible to 
make concrete and real what might otherwise be abstract conjecture. If 
we return to the analogy, presented at the beginning of this paper, of 
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teaching as an action-situation, we must practice as teachers what we 
preach as action-consultants. The experience furnished by the role-playing 
situation makes more likely the acceptance by students of certain psycho- 
logical principles of interpersonal relations. 

Thus far role-playing has been helpful in a number of different ways. 
In the first (prejudice) it helped to show the need for specific rather than 
general approaches. The most important consequence for the students of 
the application in the course in Child Psychology was probably to emphasize 
the need for skill as well as motivation in working with an unfamiliar 
group. It would, of course, be unwise to ignore the amount of information 
it gave the instructor about the attitude of the class. The third instance 
showed the possibility of using the psychodramatic method in the analysis 
of a situation which is difficult to analyze verbally. Unquestionably there 
are numerous other uses, or combinations of uses, to which role-playing can 
be put in the teaching field. The important thing is to plan to use the 
method where it can be most helpful. 

The present writer has had the advantage of the availability of a 
psychodramatic stage in one instance. It would be ridiculous to suggest 
that there are no advantages offered by the presence of this facility. How- 
ever, she has also used the technique in ordinary classrooms and it would 
be equally unwise to assume that one depends completely on the stage. 
The pedagogical benefits of role-playing can certainly be introduced by 
using the teacher’s desk and chair and the space at the front of the room 
in lieu of a stage. 

We have heard a great deal lately about adapting the content of edu- 
cation to the needs of students in an Atomic Age. We should also be aware 
of the possibilities of adapting our methods in order to interpret our subject 
matter as the vital topic it is. 
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PSYCHODRAMA IN GROUP THERAPY 


GerALD W. LAWLOR 
Brooklyn College 


Six professional people decided to organize themselves into group which 
would be therapeutic to themselves and to others. They all had had ex- 
perience with therapy, either as therapists or as former patients, and de- 
cided that they would like to experiment further with group psychotherapy. 
The group was made up of two psychologists, a psychiatric social worker, 
a school teacher and two former actors. Their ages ranged from the early 
forties to the middle fifties. There were three men hereafter designated as 
DW, HM and TR, and three women—NY, MT and NN. 

Since one member of the group (the author) had recently had training 
at the Psychodramatic Institute in New York City and had set up a stage 
at Brooklyn College, it was decided that psychodramatics should be tried 
as the therapeutic activity of the group. Before opening the group to 
others it was necessary to give the members of the group some psycho- 
dramatic experience and train them as auxiliary egos. It was desirable 
also to experiment with stage situations in order to discover what types of 
situations were most therapeutic for a group such as this. 

The technique was kept very fluid at first in the hope that the methods 
that were most effective would shape themselves as the group’s experience 
increased. Up to the present we have found four methods particularly 
effective. They may be labelled as follows: 1) Situations and roles assigned 
by the director; 2) Continuing scenes; 3) Free association; 4) Life problems. 

For less sophisticated groups than this one it seems good procedure 
to start with situations and roles assigned by the director since the par- 
ticipants are less selfconscious when they are playing 1) roles other than 
their own and 2) roles not chosen by themselves. Since the members of 
this group had had considerable experience with therapy and were less 
selfconscious about expressing themselves, they were willing to use the 
“life problem method” from the beginning. The other methods were ex- 
perimented with as interspersions between the life problem situations. 

The “continuing scenes technique” is a natural follow-up of any situ- 
ation set up by the director. One situation usually suggests another. The 
succeeding situation may occur after the preceding one has come to an 
end and must thereby be set up by the director as a new scene, or it may 
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develop as the result of a new actor appearing on the stage and the players 
following the lead of the new stage member. The director may assign a 
role and give definite directions as to how the new actor shall affect the 
play already in progress. However it is sometimes more helpful to the new 
actor and results in his giving a more spontaneous performance if he is 
left to choose his own role and determine his own behavior, even to 
choosing the time of his entrance. 

In this group NY, a former actress, requested that she be allowed to 
re-play a scene which she had played the time before but which had not 
ended to her satisfaction because the auxiliary ego had taken the lead 
away from the subject and stalked off the stage, thus ending the scene, 
The situation was one in which the husband came home and told his wife 
he was no longer in love with her and requested that she release him. The 
role of the cast-off wife was particularly satisfying to this subject either 
because she wanted to solve the situation and win back the husband or 
because she enjoyed the punishment of being cast-off and left alone to 
suffer. (There is some evidence that both of these motivations entered in.) 
In the first session she was not allowed to conclude the scene to her satis- 
faction because the problem was one which was important to the auxiliary 
ego as well—perhaps even more important than to her. He was fearful 
of any attachment to a woman and was very determined that once the 
attachment had been broken, no one, particularly not the woman, should 
build it up again. For this reason he told her very definitely that he was 
through and left the scene hurriedly, leaving her in a somewhat frustrated 
condition. 

In the next session she requested that the scene be played again with 
the same man but that this time she be allowed to soliloquize on the stage 
after he had left it, for she anticipated that he would again. The scene 
was played very much as before. The husband again left abruptly, but 
she continued in a soliloquy to lament her fate, protesting that she had 
given him the best years of her life, that it was so unfair because a man 
could always make new alliances but that there was nothing left to the 
woman but the bars and beer halls. 

The material in the soliloquy suggested the next scene. She was 
placed at a bar while still warmed up to her disconsolate state. An ap- 
proachable looking male (DW) was placed on the stool next to hers and 
she was soon pouring her heart out into his sympathetic ear. Men were 
callous, selfish, feelingless. Life itself was a mockery. The only solution 
was to inject the moment with as much sensory happiness as it would hold. 
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DW, also a former actor, had as one of his principal difficulties the 
inability to get close to people. Here was a woman, grief stricken, with 
defenses down, who was offering him the opportunity to narrow the dis- 
tance between himself and another human being. He did an excellent job, 
for him. He agreed with her philosophy of momentary pleasure and of- 
fered himself as a partner in whatever activity she wished to engage. For 
a while she accepted his echoing of her philosophy of the pleasurable mo- 
ment, but then she began to protest that she could not be expected to 
forget everything in such a shallow manner. Life was too serious for; that. 
With this change in direction she began to withdraw from the man. She 
became colder, began to berate him for his shallowness and finally left. 

But what about the husband who had walked out on his wife. He 
had told his wife that he intended to take a vacation in Florida to think 
things over. She had accused him of seeing another woman and perhaps 
of taking her to Florida. This gave the hint for another scene. The woman 
(NN) was placed at a table in a bar. He came to see her before leaving 
for Florida and on an impulse asked her to go with him. She agreed and 
they left the stage. 

The relationship between the husband and the two women suggested 
another scene. The wife might call on the other woman in her second 
attempt to win back the husband. The other woman was placed in her 
apartment and was visited by the wife. The wife took an attitude of moral 
indignation and tried to make the other woman uncomfortable. The other 
woman was smugly satisfied with having won the husband from the wife, 
put on an air of superiority and refused to acknowledge the wifely claims. 

This illustrates the continuous play technique in which nearly every 
member of the group was enabled to express himself through a role. Al- 
though the roles were not specifically tailored to the needs of the players, 
the players in all cases seemed to get considerable satisfaction from the 
portrayals. The actress in the role of the spurned wife was able to satisfy 
her desires for punishment and to dramatize herself as a lonely woman 
in anguish. The man in the role of the husband was able to cast off an 
entanglement which he had not been able to handle before. The other 
man at the bar had been able to experience a close contact more completely 
than in real life. The girl in the role of the other woman had been able 
to glory in the possession of a man whom she had won in spite of activities 
of the wife. 

At the end of the play there was a buoyancy, expansiveness, r2laxation 
and outgoingness which is so typically the after effect of a catharsis. 
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Still another technique which was suggested by the psychoanalytic 
method is that of free association on the stage. In this, one or two auxiliary 
egos are placed on the stage. The subject enters and produces a situation, 
The auxiliary egos attempt to follow his lead. The first one to try this 
was HM. A man and a woman were placed on the stage. HM strode on 
the stage and immediately commanded the auxiliary egos to remain per- 
fectly rigid—not to smile or move. He strode up and down in front of 
them. When one of them smiled, he commanded her to stop. He then 
abruptly ended the scene. When queried later, he said that he had no 
situation in mind on entering the stage. He simply acted upon a feeling 
which could only be described as an urge to dominate. When he saw how 
complete this dominance behavior was, anxiety arose and forced him to 
end the scene. 

DW was placed upon the stage seated at a table with NY seated op- 
posite him. He began to verbalize in a slightly incoherent fashion on re- 
lationships between man and woman and expressed his fear of being caught 
in any relationship with a woman. In another situation when MT was 
placed across the table from him, he took on the role of a patient and 
began expressing his desire to make something of himself In still another 
situation when HM was placed across the table from him, he talked about 
early childhood memories. In all of these situations he remained fairly 
rigid and used the auxiliary egos only as backboards for his verbal overflow. 
When NN was placed on the stage, she simply relaxed and described her 
fatigue and weariness. 

This method of free association was not as satisfying as the other 
methods. The mental energy required to produce a situation, to move the 
body and to verbalize seemed to check the free flow of ideas which comes 
in a relaxed position. Free association may be a useful technique on the 
analyst’s couch but was not a successful psychodramatic technique in this 
group. 

In the life problems method the subject chooses his own role and 
situation. He may choose to replay a scene that he has played before in 
reality. He may also choose to play a scene he hopes to play in the future. 
If he chooses a past scene, he does so because he wants to understand it 
better or because he wants to vary his behavior. If he chooses an antici- 
pated future scene, it is usually because he wants to rehearse it to gain 
confidence. 

NY had paid out a great deal of money and had been injured physically 
by a quack healer. She chose to play the role of that healer and to give 
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‘treatment to someone else using the same technique as the healer. After- 


wards, she said the ludicrousness of the situation made her feel better. 
At another time she played the role of herself, called upon the healer and 
told her what she thought of her. 

DW had been attempting to sell radio script for some time but had 
felt that he was not very impressive in the selling interview. He chose 
to sell his script to an agent and stated afterwards that he felt more 
confident in his future selling ability. 

NN had felt that she was being treated unfairly by her boss and 
wanted to quit her job. Each time she had tried it, her boss had per- 
suaded her to stay a little longer. She chose a stage situation in which 
she could tell her boss what she thought of him and definitely quit her 
job. However, she chose TR to play the boss and TR was so persuasive 
in the role that he actually got her to sign a three year contract. On de- 
scending from the stage, she became exasperated with herself and requested 
permission to do the scene again the next session with another auxiliary 
ego. The next session she braced herself before starting the scene, and 
because of her greater determination and a less persuasive auxiliary ego 
she succeeded in quitting her job. She left the stage with an air of renewed 
confidence in herself. 

MT was puzzled as to why her advice and counsel had not been re- 
quested by the professional organization of which she was a member. She 
chose to have lunch with the president of the organization (played by HM) 
and asked him why the older members disregarded her contributions. Know- 
ing her, he told her it was because her ideas were at variance with those 
of the older members of the organization and that she was so obtrusively 
definite about these ideas that a barrier had been set up between the older 
members and herself. He asked her why she concerned herself with these 
members; why she didn’t maintain her relationship with the younger mem- 
bers and be satisfied with it. On leaving the stage she asserted that the 
problem had been settled and that she was going to follow the suggestion 
of the auxiliary ego. 

There seem to be four types of benefits arising out of these psycho- 
dramatic activities; 1) spontaneous training; 2) catharis; 3) self-insight; 
and 4) the solution of personal problems. 

Spontaneity training—MT had a tendency to fall out of her role quite 
consistently in the beginning of her stage experience. After several ap- 
pearances she was able to maintain her role and ‘emained warmed up 
throughout the playing of it. NN was quite rigid and stiff in her first 
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ee, 


appearances but ended up playing a counter role to DW in which she cried 
and sobbed in a very convincing manner. 

Catharsis—NY released her animosity towards the healer and in an- 
other scene her disgust towards an old man who had been inviting friends 
of his to mystical sessions in his house. She also released anguish at being 
isolated and abandoned and after each one of these scenes appeared more 
relaxed and integrated. DW seemed to get very little cathartic experience 
out of his performances, probably because of his strong repression of his 
aggressive tendencies. HM was able to release a great deal of his dominating 
urges and also to give vent to his aggressive feelings toward women. NN 
released her animosity toward her employer and her urge to win as a 
female. TR released his assertive desires in a situation with the dean of 
boys. 

Self-insight—NY discovered that she really liked to suffer. Also that 
she was somewhat artificial and something of a poseur. She also dis- 
covered how ridiculous she had been as the patient of the healer. DW 
was made aware of his difficulty of getting himself across to people and 
of the fact that he was unwilling to deal with people or their problems 
until he had solved his own. MT discovered that her vigorous expression 
of her opinions and prejudices tended to alienate certain groups of people. 
HM became aware that his desire to dominate was well nigh overwhelming, 
and also became aware of the strength of his desire to be unentangled with 
women. NN discovered how easily she was affected by male dominance and 
how much she would enjoy winning a man from another woman. 

Solution of personal problems—DW decided his ideas were good and 
that if he adopted an air of confidence, he could sell them. MT determined 
that she should not concern herself with groups in which she was not in- 
terested but should concentrate on other groups in which she was more 
effective and not likely to run into resistance. NN became firmly con- 
vinced that she wanted to give up her job. TR was now satisfied that his 
ideas concerning the counselling of students were good and that they should 
be expressed in front of the dean of boys. 

The author is convinced that the psychodramatic method has definite 
values in a therapy group. He is not able to compare this technique with 
the more usual discussional technique in which members of the group talk 
about their difficulties and are helped by discovering that other people have 
the same sort of difficulties and by the insights given to them by the group 
therapist, but in light of the advantage that the psychodramatic technique 
has over the verbalizing technique in producing bodily movements and creat- 
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‘ 
ing life-like situations, he believes that a more complete therapeutic ex- 


perience can be realized on the stage. This group is still meeting and still 
trying out new methods. The material herein presented is written up . 
this time in the hope that it may stimulate other groups to organize m3 
to discover techniques as effective or more effective than the ones here 


presented. 











THE USE OF PSYCHODRAMA IN THE TREATMENT 
OF CHILDREN WITH ARTICULATORY DEFECTS 


ELISABETH STEVENS 
University of Kansas 


In the following report of the use of the psychodramatic method in 
treating children with articulatory defects, it should be mentioned that 
this method was first employed in an attempt to meet the causative factors 
rather than—as too often had been the case—to treat the symptoms alone. 
It was found that the majority of the children treated at the speech clinic 
of the University of Kansas were expressing underlying psychogenic conflicts 
through their various faulty speech patterns. The orthodox and atomistic 
emphasis upon speech sounds in its pure form was obviously not an adequate 
approach to the problem and -as a consequence, an effort was made to 
evaluate several clinical proceedures and tecnniques in therapy. None of 
these techniques and procedures was used in the pure form but were modified 
and combined as the specific problem of the patient seemed to warrant 
such modifying and combining. 

As a result of over two years effort with children expressing articulatory 
defects, the writer has had an occasion to evaluate many clinical approaches 
to the problem. None of these approaches has seemed to have the advantages 
that have been seen in the psychodramatic method. 

The clinic work involved in this report was done with two groups of 
children from the elementary schools in Lawrence, Kansas. Each group 
was composed of three children ranging in age from five to ten years. 
In the first group, there was one kindergarten girl, one kindergarten boy, 
and one first grade boy. 

A, a five-year-old pupil in kindergarten, was referred to the clinic by 
the principal of his school. The principal stated that his speech was not 
so difficult to understand but he did present a shy and inhibited behavior 
pattern. He appeared to be tense and withdrawn. A has two half brothers 
who are much older than he, and one sister and one brother near his own 
age. A was given a Terman-Merrill Test of Intelligence (Form L) in Sep- 
tember, 1945, when he was five years of age. His mental age was rated 
as five years and four months which gave him an I.Q. of 107. 

In the Bryngelson and Galespy speech examination, A had difficulty 
with the (@) sound for which he substituted (s).1 In the word “swing”, 
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he omitted the initial (s). For (r) in the initial position (“red”) he sub- 
stituted (w). The (tr) of “tree” was omitted, and the (dr) of “drum” 
became (w). The (1) sound was omitted in many words. 

A was given individual work three weeks before he entered the group. 

B was five years old and appeared to be a responsive child capable 
of undertaking remedial work. She was referred to the clinic by her teacher 
because her speech was retarded. The child’s family, consisting of the 
mother, father, and three children, lived in a trailer house. Her mother 
contributed to the support of the family, so it was for her to spend much 
of her time working. Although she may have received the attention and 
affection she needed at home, it did seem evident that she profited from 
attention and interest shown in her at school. Her speech defect consti- 
tuted what is termed a “central lisp” with a substitution of (@) for (s). 
She also evidenced difficulty with the (1) and (r) sounds for which she 
substituted the (w) sound. Occasionally, the (f) became a (b). In general, 
she was not too difficult to understand in spite of the defective sounds. 

C presented a different problem. His speech was practically unintel- 
ligible when he first entered the clinic. He was referred to the clinic by 
the first grade teacher because his speech was so poor. His speech pre- — 
sented a picture of numerous substitutions and omissions of sounds. The 
only consonant sounds he could make correctly were the (t) and the (d). 
He had a great deal of difficulty with the (1), (r), (p), (b), (m), (k), (g) 
and (7). None of these sounds were made consistently. He earned an 
I.Q. of 100 on the Terman-Merrill Test of Intelligence given in May, 1944, 
at which time he was six years of age. 

The three children, designated as A, B, and C, formed one of the 
groups for speech work. All of these children had had some individual 
work in speech, and each had built up a number of correct speech sounds. 
None of these children had any significant hearing loss according to Audi- 
ometer examinations and none had serious physical handicaps. All three 
evidenced a need for companionship and for happy experiences in their 
school life. They entered the group with enthusiasm and seemed to enjoy 
each session thoroughly. 

Work began in the group by using psychodramatic pantomimes? and 








(é) voiced th—as in this 

(6) Voiceless th—as in thin 

(n) ng—as in sing ‘ 

*Moreno, J. L. Das Stegreiftheater, Berlin, 1923, and Psychodrama, Beacon House, 
New York, 1946. In psychodramatic pantomime, the role is not memorized but is 
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other mute situations. These situations were selected as the first group 
project for the following reasons: 

1. Psychodramatic acting out an idea without verbalization places 
value upon the immediate situation. For a child who has become frustrated 
because he is handicapped by a speech defect, such pantomimes are useful 
in releasing tensions. 

2. In working out scenes lacking only verbalization as a means of 
expression, the child develops more resourcefulness in physical expression. 

3. The use of such pantomimes and mute situations served as an 
introduction to the use of spontaneously verbalized material. 

The fact that the children were developing a more insightful spontaneous 
response was noted during the speech training period. There was evidence 
of the fact that the growth process of the children was being aided through 
creative expression and specifically as related to the development of speech. 
This was particularly true in the case of A who evidenced emotional dis- 
turbances which may have been caused by tensions and conflicts which 
were not the result of his speech defect. After a few weeks time, this child 
did appear to experience a form of release. His teacher reported that his 
speech had improved and that his general behavior pattern was less shy. 
He began to exhibit considerably more initiative at school. 

Following the use of pantomimes, material requiring verbalization was 
presented to the children. Stories were read to the children, who in turn 
dramatized the selection spontaneously. 

The story of the “Three Little Pigs” was used in which the children 
would alternate roles and portray the story several times. For example, 
Case C, who had worked upon the (k and (g) sounds, when taking the 
role of the wolf would say, “Little pig, little pig, may I come in?”, and 
there was the opportunity for the little girl to play the part of the pig 
who says, “I build my house of straw’, in which appears the (s) in different 
combinations. She was praised by the other children when she formed the 
sound properly which greatly pleased her. 

On one occasion the children were told that they could create their own 
story. Immediately they began putting their ideas together, and this is 
the story they created: 

“A little boy was playing in the sandpile and along came a bee. The 
bee said ‘buzz-zz-zz’. The bee stung the little boy and he said, ‘Ouch!’.” 





embodied freshly in each performance, see “Psychodramatic approach to stutterers”, 
p. 217-19, 
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At this point there was some disagreement among the children. It was sug- 
gested that each child take a turn at being the little boy and finish the 
story as he saw fit. 

There was a big element of projection as to the reaction of each child, 
each being quite different and each being a small sample of the reaction 
of each child to a problem situation. 

A enacted the story and reacted rather violently with crying. Another 
pretended to fix the injury and go on back to play. There was also an 
interesting reaction of each child as he played the part of the mother who 
was watching the incident. 

After the children had gotten acquainted, any number of different 
scenes and situations were used as a part of their speech training. In one 
clinic session, B was the customer in a grocery store. She pretended to 
open her pocketbook, pull out a list, and order groceries. The grocer, A, 
put up the order, took the money, and gave change back to her. Then B 
pretended to go home and prepare dinner. She baked a pumpkin pie. It 
was suggested that she call A and C on the telephone and ask them over 
for dinner. All of the children entered into the spirit of the created situ- 
ation, and the two boys accepted the invitation. They used their “com- 
pany” manners, and made a very real conversation. After the meal, the 
boys started for the door. One thanked B for the dinner, the other one 
forgot to do this. After it was called to his attention, he telephoned her 
to thank her and to tell her what an enjoyable time he had had. 

This exercise was spontaneously created by the children. It made 


~ excellent use of conversational type of speech, utilizing the speech sounds 


which had been emphasized in their training. Further than that, much 
information is gathered concerning the particular problems faced by each 
of the children by actually observing them in contact with other children. 

The children in the second group were older than those in the first 
group. Their speech problems were substantially the same. There were 
two apparently normal, healthy children. D had enlarged tonsils and ade- 
noids. He was referred to a physician who recommended surgery. His 
parents will probably follow this recommendation. 

D is ten years old. Because he was becoming embarrassed about his 
speech handicap, he was highly motivated. He would come to the clinic 
sessions and suggest words and phrases he had found difficult and worked 
diligently on exercises offered. He had difficulty with combinations of 
consonants and the (s) sound, such as “sled” or “step”. The (k) and (g) 
were replaced with the (t) and (d): (d) was also substituted for the (7). 
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It is possible that the diseased condition of the naso-pharyngeal tract may 
have made it difficult for him to form these sounds. The Audiometer ex- 
amination did not reveal any significant hearing loss. Although he was older 
than the other boys, D responded favorably to the group situation. 

E was always a leader in the second group and always appeared to 
motivate the other children. His teacher said that he was well liked in the 
classroom. There was some suggestion of impaired vision evidenced by his 
difficulty in reading, and it was recommended that his parents have his 
eyes examined. 

E was given a Terman-Merrill Test of Intelligence when he was five 
years of age and was rated with an I.Q. of 114. He was eight when he 
entered the clinic. His defective speech sounds were the (s) and (r) sounds, 
The (s) was substituted with the glottal aspirate sound (h) which was 
accompanied by a marked forward movement of the lower jaw. The (r) 
sound following consonants was distorted. 

F entered the clinic at the suggestion of his teacher. His speech was 
quite unintelligible, but he was not severely troubled by this fact. His 
mother stated that F was delayed in speech. The family’s home was an 
apartment in the home of the child’s maternal grandparents. Also living 
in this house are two sisters of the mother and their families. There is, 
in addition, one aunt of F’s about his age and two cousins who tease him 
about his speech. 

F was nine years old and had been rated with an I.Q. of 86 on the 
Terman-Merrill Intelligence Test. The score must be taken with reser- 
vation, as with all children handicapped in speech, because this handicap 
would make the test less valid. His teacher felt that- he was not well 
adjusted in school and was rather withdrawn and passive. His Audiometer 
examination did not show any significant hearing loss. He evidenced dif- 
ficulty with the following speech sounds: (k), (g), (»), (f), (v), (8), 
(8), (1) and (r). 

After the initial contacts had been made with these children, they 
were placed in a group. The first work was with psychodramatic panto- 
mimes, just as it was in the younger group. With the same objectives, 
there appeared to be evidence of release of tensions and development of 
spontaneity. 

One of the pantomimes which proved to be most interesting was built 
around a grocery store situation. In the first scene, F was the storekeeper, 
and D and E were customers. All of the children showed a great deal of 
resourcefulnes in bodily expression. D pretended to order bananas. F 
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walked over to the bananas, pretended to cut some off, shook out a sack, 
4nd wrote down the item. Meanwhile, D was selecting from the racks 
some fresh vegetables and weighing them as one would do in a super 
market. 

At the next meeting, they were given the opportunity to create their 
own situations. E was an ice skater. He walked to the edge of the lake, 
built a fire, pretended to chat with the other skaters, and strapped on his 
skates. He started skating, made figure “8’s”, and finally fell on the ice. 
The other children were delighted with the performance and were anxious 
to create scenes of their own. 

In another, D was a “doctor” and entered the operating room. He 
put on a mask, called for his rubber gloves, made an incision, took stitches 
and then took off his gloves. He then took off his mask and left the room. 

A number of similar situations were worked out and the children were 
eager to continue. Because they had captured the idea of creative expression 
through dramatic means, verbalized material was presented. 

A story, “The Fox and His Travels”, was read to the children, who 
spontaneously dramatized the story. D and F who had difficulty with 
the (g) sound took turns playing parts with such phrases as, “May I leave 
my bag with you?” 

Later, ideas the children themselves presented were used to present 
spontaneously created scenes. There were portrayals of persons familiar 
in their own community, in which there was the element of projection as 
to choice and portrayal of the subject matter. Situations familiar to them 
all, such as a game of marbles, a reading class (reading aloud was a common 
problem for these children) and many others. A softball game was the 
creation for one session. The ball diamond was drawn on the blackboard; 
actual persons were represented by drawings and positions were noted. The 
vocabulary of the game was made the focus of attention as plays were 
executed. 

Situations were created calling for the use of expressions of courtesy, 
introductions, “please’’, “thank you” and others were used in these scenes. 

All of the children appeared to profit from their group work. Improve- 
ment in the speech of all the children was reported to be observed by their 
parents and teachers. 

Having used the psychodramatic method with these two groups of 
children, the writer felt that it had definite advantages for the following 
reasons: 

1. The psychodramatic method offers the child with a speech handi- 
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en 


cap a new avenue for expression. The acting out of stories, either with 
speech or in pantomime, is one type of creative expression. Children with 
speech defects often become frustrated because of their non-fluency and 
have no way of resolving their emotional conflicts. Acting out situations 
by the use of body movements and forms of communications not obstructed 
by the faulty speech sounds is a liberating experience. It offers a “means 
of communication that might be described as pre-verbal action patterns,” 
Hence, the child has the opportunity in psychodramatic experience to ex- 
press himself creatively and to release pent-up emotions which may result 
from his non-fluency. 

2. The psychodramatic method is useful in helping the child under- 
stand his problem. If a child does not realize that his speech is inadequate, 
the fact that he must convey meaning by intelligible speech as well as 
by bodily expression will put a new emphasis on the need for good speech. 
Using the child’s properly motivated desire to express an. idea in the story 
he is portraying, aids him in the “total growth process.” If the speech 
defect is a result of a poor speech environment or inadequate motivation, 
a noticeable improvement may be observed. If the defect is symptomatic 
of a deeper psychological difficulty, the child’s speech may improve as a 
result of spontaneity training. 

3. Psychodramatics may be used to present situations resembling 
real life situations in which natural conversational speech is used. Many 
of the tests used in examining the speech of children consist of individual 
words. The process of teaching and stabilizing the new sound is likely to 
be narrowed to the speech sound in isolation or individual syllables or words. 
The psychodramatic method provides the opportunity to observe the child’s 
speech as it is used in normal conversation. It can therefore be used in 
making the initial examination in the diagnosis. As the correct sound is 
being taught, it can gradually be incorporated into the child’s connected 
speech. Until a speech sound can be used correctly in spontaneous, con- 
versational speech, the defect has not been overcome. 

4. Psychodramatic activity follows the natural growth sequence in 
muscle coordination. It begins with the movements of the gross muscles. 
These movements of the gross muscles are followed by finer motor coordi- 
nation which is so important in the production of speech sounds. 

5. The psychodramatic method makes it possible for children to be 





*Solby, Bruno, “Group Psychotherapy and the Psychodramatic Method”, Soct- 
oMETRY, VIII, 3: 50. 
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trained in groups. A child working in a group is able to observe the re- 
action of other children to his own speech and is motivated to make his 
speech understandable. If the child is treated individually, it is difficult 
to determine the progress he is making in learning to speak so that he 
may be easily understood by other children and adults. The individual 
interview-exercise method is unnatural when compared to the other con- 
tacts in which the child uses speech. When the child has an opportunity 
to learn in situations which resemble those of real life, the transfer of 
learning can be affected more easily. 

6. The psychodramatic method utilized constructively the child’s 
normal play activities and his normal desire for expression. The normal, 
happy child is an active child. His play involves the use of the whole 
body. Also, the normal child is a talkative child. Under the direction of 
a skillful teacher, the acting experiences can be a genuine delight for the 
child. He can use his body; he can talk; he can indulge his natural love 
for “pretending”. The problem of keeping up a child’s interest until 
corrective work is done is eliminated. 

In conclusion, it has been stated that the psychodramatic is of “un- 
questionable worth” in speech correction, which certainly appears to be 
true.* Although this method has yet to be employed extensively in this 
field, it is rich in possibilities and will probably continue to grow in 


popularity. 





‘Lemert, Edwin and Van Riper, C., “The Use of Psychodrama in the Treatment 
of Speech Defects”, Soctometry, VII, 2: 190-195. 








2 See 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Psychodrama, A Journal of Individual and Group Action Methods 


Methods for: Administrators, Teachers, Adult Educators, Community., 
Group-, Social-, and Recreational Workers, Training Officers and Personnel 
Workers, Committee and Club Leaders, Counsellors and Family Workers, 
Religious Leaders, Radio, Motion Pictures and Television Producers, In. 
dustrial Leaders, Psychotherapists, Group Psychotherapists and Psychiatrists, 

The new journal is to begin with the January 1947 issue. The rapid 
advance of psychodramatic and sociodramatic experiments in numerous 
centers and the need of separating sociometric from psychodramatic papers 
has brought about the creation of an independent journal. The new journal, 
like SoctoMETRY, is a quarterly, and will appear January, April, July and 
October. It will offer in every issue reports from all units in which the 
new methods and instruments are used, and provide an exchange for ideas 
and techniques. Ample space will be given to control studies and to psycho- 
dram-‘ic protocols. 

The Editor will be J. L. Moreno, assisted by three Associate Editors, 
the Managing Editor Zerka Toeman. An Editorial Board is in formation, 
with a staff of fifty contributing editors, representing the United States, 
Canada, England, France and South America. 

Annual subscription rate: $4.00. Published by Beacon House, Beacon, 
New York, and 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Orders are now 
being taken for subscriptions. 


Sociometry, A Journal of Inter-Personal Relations 


The November-December issue of Soctometry will be dedicated to 
“Sociometry in Industry.” The tenth year of publication of SociomEetry 
will begin with the first issue in 1946 and will specialize exclusively in 
theoretical and applied sociometry, leaving out special developments like 
psychodrama and allied procedures. The publication of sociometric and 
psychodramatic papers in two independent journals indicates the rapid 
development of both disciplines. They will continue however, to show the 
close relationship which exists between them in general theory as well as 
in practice. 

Members of the American Sociometric Association receive SOCIOMETRY 
with their membership, but as the new journal, Psychodrama, is not in- 
cluded in their membership, an arrangement can be made for members to 
receive Psychodrama instead. 
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American Sociometric Association Meeting, 1947 

The suggestion has been made by a number of members that the 
meeting of the society should take place in conjunction with the tenth 
anniversary of the journal, Soctometry. Plans are being made to make 
this meeting as representative as possible and to hold it in connection with 
the Sociometric Institute, in New York City. New officers of the society 
are to be elected at that meeting. 


Psychodramatic Institute Training Course, 1946, New York and Beacon 

Among the students and participants in training during the summer 
were: Margaret Barron, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C.; 
Robert Haas, Ohio State University; Gertrude Harrow, University of Chi- 
cago; Joseph H. Bunzel, Pittsburgh Housing Association; Gertrude Bunzel, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Frances Beckleheimer, Duke University 
Hospital; Helen Goodman, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Eugene Sloane, 
Willimantic State Teachers College; Peggy MacDonald, University of Chi- 
cago; Leona M. Kerstetter, New York University; Herbert L. Singer, Bard 
College; Hans Schwerin, Psychodramatic Institute, New York; Joseph I. 
Meiers, Creedmoor State Hospital; Roberto Emiliani, Colombia, South 
America; Audrey P. Ellis, Leonia, New Jersey; Elizabeth Tucker, Louisiana 
State University. 

Among the students and participants for the fall and winter training 
course are: George Vigouroux, U. S. Merchant Marines; Ann Vigouroux, 
Brooklyn College; M. Smith, New York City; Hans Schwerin, New York 
City; Joseph I. Meiers, Creedmoor State Hospital; Albert Deutsch, Vet- 
erans Administration, New York City. 


American Sociological Association, Christmas Meeting in Chicago, 1946 

Section on Research Methods; Chairman: Gordon W. Blackwell; 
Margaret Jarman Hagood: “Recent Contributions of Statistics to Research 
Methodology in Sociology;” Richard S. Lyman: “Recent Contributions of 
Psychiatry to Research Methodology in Sociology;” J. L. Moreno: “Recent 
Contributions of Sociometry to Research Methodology in Sociology;” 
Discussant: Louis Guttman. 


Books Received 


Eugene Hartley: Problems in Prejudice, King’s Crown Press, New York, 
1946, pp. 124, $2.00. Therese Benedek: /nsight and Personality Adjustment, 
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The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1946, pp. 301, $4.00. Theodore 
Brameld: Minority Problems in the Public Schools, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1946, pp. 262, $2.50. Ruth E. Hartley, Sociality in Pre. 
adolescent Boys, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York, 1946, 
pp. 117, $1.85. 


Psychodrama, Volume 1, Second, Revised Edition, 1947 


The great demand for the first volume has made the publication of 
a second revised edition necessary. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
A PSEUDO-“PSYCHODRAMA” STAGED IN NEW YORK 


Wuat Does Its APPEARANCE MEAN? 


We think it is owed to the fullness of information which this Journal 
gives to its readers—(be it even only to avoid misrepresentation and to 
prevent misinformation)—to report that in August 1946, in the rooms of 
a New York hotel, a series of stage presentations was opened in which 
there was made the attempt to picture certain family (and similar personal 
interrelationship) situations; for which “presentations”, for some reason or 
other, the managers chose to “borrow” the name of—the Psychodrama. 

The workers of the Psychodramatic Institute, of Beacon and New York, 
N. Y., had known all along, from the early Spring of this year on, that 
such an enterprise was in preparation. No matter how they felt about 
what was to be expected from this unauthorized would-be imitation, it 
was Clear that there was no reason to think of any kind of ‘steps to be 
taken’—be it even, simply, because the Psychodrama is something else than 
a mere technical gadget or an apothecary prescription of a chemical com- 
pound, and therefore it cannot be so easily protected in the same way, by 
means of a U S. patent writ, as the said technical, imitable inventions. 

However, maybe the subsequent events have happily proved that this 
Living Being, this movement and school of thought that has grown to be 
known as the Psychodrama—as initiated by J. L. Moreno—does not need 
any patent right protection as necessarily as does the technical conserve 
of an invention (the very nature of which it is mostly to be copied 
mechanically)... . 

The pseudo'-“psychodrama” calls itself Denes’ Psychodramatic The- 
atre, after the name of its director. At this writing, there have been pre- 
sented “Frontiers of the Mind”’, which title is to cover what is being called 
four “dramatized case histories, to be(?) diagnosed” by two doctors, one 
of Medicine and one of Philosophy, a psychologist, Dr. S. Russo. Besides 
these leadings persons, there were two “narrators”, further nine profes- 
sional actors; then, a special dramatizer; a stage manager and an assistant 
manager. Finally, the program announces, laconically: “After performance: 
general discussion. Audience participation”. The discussion took place al- 
right (consisting mostly of questions). However, wherein the “audience 





*From the Greek pseudos: which encompasses a wide range from “sham” to “de- 
ceit”; within which range we put the emphasis upon the first one. 
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participation” should have shown itself but in that same discussion—te. 
mained a ‘mystery’. Probably, the words “audience participation” sounded 
nice, or were to serve as verbal encouragement for the public to “participate” 
—or it was just thought of as an ‘obligato’ term to be “borrowed” from 
the real Psychodrama just as was the name—and, let’s be frank—the whole 
idea of the performance. In this connection, it is of some interest, that 
Dr. R., when asked in the discussion, stated that “other psychodrama- 
tists(!)”, like Dr. Moreno, have been successful in their methods and 
“clinics”, then, he tried to explain that his (R.’s) ‘method’ was different 
from Moreno’s not ‘by contradiction’; but that it varied from Psycho- 
drama completely “in kind”. For some reason best known to himself, 
Dr. R. insisted that they aimed only at ‘audience catharsis’; and that ‘there. 
fore’(!) it was immaterial whether case histories were enacted by ‘subjects’, 
persons from out the audience; or by entirely separated personnel,— 
professional actors! 

Another point of some interest is that, in the discussion, Dr. R. main- 
tained that an advantage of his “method” was that the neurotic would 
obtain catharsis from looking at “his” problems presented ‘for him’ on 
the stage—since, he thought, most neurotics were too shy to go on the 
stage themselves.” 

So far, four “case histories” have been enacted: 1. “Divorce”; 2. 
“Nightmare”; 3. The New Face; 4. The Way Out. It was said that 
those who registered their names would receive notice as soon as there 
would be a change in the program. It ought to be noted that, at least 
during the first or second week, the admission was free; and that, accord- 
ingly, with some newspaper publicity, the place was well filled. At the 
beginning of the third week, the poster in the hotel bore the proud sign: 
‘by invitation only’. On one, or several evenings, it was announced that 
some ex-servicemen were present and were to ‘look at the presentation of 





*These are, by the way, typical Moreno thoughts which the doctor apparently has 
‘borrowed’ tacitly from the originator: “A session can be so designed that the indi- 
vidual treated does not act himself, but is a spectator sitting in the audience; his 
own problem is portrayed on the stage by a double, a professional auxiliary ego. 
The therapeutic value here comes from spectator catharsis. The planning of the 
stage action can be as highly organized as the subject requires it. It can be entirely 
spontaneous, or it can be rehearsed like a theatrical production. As the subject is 
not taking part, it is his spontaneity as a spectator upon which the therapeutic 
effect is based.” See A Case of Paranoia Treated Through Psychodrama, Beacon House, 
New York, 1945. 
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their own cases’. What kind of catharsis these war victims obtained from 
the rehearsed show, remained obscure... . 

What, then, is the general significance of this enterprise? In the first 
place, it shows,—just as the unending flood of psychiatric, or rather would- 
be psychiatric movie pictures—that the public interest in things psychic 
and psychological, aroused by the peculiar constellation of our times (strain 
of civilization; plus war; plus some real and/or seeming progress in neuro- 
psychiatry) is not on the wane. 

Secondly, it tends to demonstrate that of all psychological and psycho- 
therapeutic methods, the interactional and group methods are those that 
are apt to attract the greatest attention of the people (if well presented) ; 
and, among them, the most impressive may be, by its very esthetic appeal, 
the Psychodrama and Sociodrama. 

Thirdly and finally: we see no reason to impugn in the least the motives 
and the, possibly, ideal purpose of the participants of this enterprise, or, 
at least, of some of them; as for instance, the professional actors, who—it 
is said—give their service free, in order to support the Veterans’ Service. 
Still, while the pseudo-“psychodrama” is by no means a competition to 
the real one, it appears all the same regretable (to say the least!) that 
managers of pseudo-drama have chosen to cover their—allegedly—“new 
idea” with the name of the original type, the Psychodrama. And that 
they did thus, while admittedly well aware of the essential difference be- 
tween the Psychodrama and their brainchild: namely the complete lack of 
any Spontaneity in the latter. It can be assumed with some degree of cer- 
tainty that such deplorable misnaming will, or might, lead to some wholly 
undesirable confusion within wider circles of the public, especially those 
who have not yet come in contact with the real Psychodrama, as taught 
and practiced now ever increasingly in colleges, schools, hospitals, etc. in 
the United States and in Britain. 

However, we can be confident that, maybe even those very people 
who now are temporarily snarled by a sterile, rehearsed pseudo-“psycho’’- 
dramatic show and might be misled by a misnomer, will finally be among 


those attracted by the true magnet of the combined strength of Spontaneity, 


Sociometry, and Psycho-Sociodrama. 
MEIERS 








